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Agricultural Outlook 



In 
Brief . . . 



News of World Grain Supplies. 1981 Farm Income, and Marketing Costs 



Economic recovery gqt underway m the 

third quarter, and the industriai sector is 
expected to strengthen further in the 
fourth quarter. The greatest uncertainty in 
the general economic outlook concerns the 
monetary sector of the economy. 

Prices for grains^ oilseed crops, and cotton 

are all under renewed upward pressure 
because of recent tightening in world supply 
prospects. At the present time, the greater 
risk appears to be on the downside of the 

supply estimate for 1980/8 1 . 

World trade and use of grains are expected 
to set records in 1980/81, with ending 
stocks likely to be down around 20 per- 
cent from the 192.5 million tons on hand at 
the end of 1979/80. Next year's carryover 
stocks will decline to about 10^1/2 percent 
of use-the same tight relationship that 
existed at the end of 1974/75, when the 
stock/use ntio reached the lowest level of 
the 1970's 

Prices for Livestock and poultry products will 
remain under downward pressure because of 
seasonally large marketings through mid-to- 
late December. However, the market supply 
of hogs is expected to dechne sharply 
toward the end of the year and in the first 
quarter of 1981 , lending some support to 
livestock and poultry prices. 

Farm cash receipts for 1980 are expected to 
total 6 to 7 percent above 1979, mainly 
because of a larger marketing volume. 
Increasing fanti prices since early summer 
will more than offset declining prices earlier 
in the year, leaving overall prices received in 
1980 slightly higher than last year. 




Net farm income may total $23 to S25 bil- 
lion this year, compared with $31 biUion in 
1979. However, part of this year's income 
drop resulted from a drawdown in farm 
inventories of com, soybeans, cotton* and 
hogs. Net farm income is expected to 
increase significantly in 1981, possibly 
recouping all of this yearns decline. 

Retail food prices rose at an aimual rate of 
12.9 percent during the third quarter, with 
higher farm prices the major factor. In the 
fourth quarter, retail food prices will 
increase at a slower rate than in the third. In 
1981, retail prices for all food categories 
are likely to' rise somewhat faster than the 
9-percent rate expected for 1980, with the 
overall increase averaging 10 to 15 percent. 



Marketing costs for farm foods now appear 
to be up about 1 1 percent this year, as a 
slower rate of increase in the second half of 
the year moderates the faster rate of the 
first half. In 1981, marketing costs are 
expected to increase ataboi^ the same rate 
as thisycarv 

Since late June, Congress has passed eight 
pieces of legislation directly affecting the 
agricultural sector. Several other legislative 
proposals were left unresolved and will Likely 
be considered when Congress reconrvenes in 
November. The Department of Agriculture 
also has a number of key program decisions 
to make between now and the end of the 
year. 

Prolongation of the Iraq-Iran war or the loss 
of northern Persian Gulf ports would seri- 
ously restrict Iran's ability to import food, 
while not greatly disrupting the How of food 
into Iraq. In the past, Iran-which imports 
about 30 percent of its food-had imported 
significant quantities of rice and feed grains 
from the United States. lraq*sfood supply is 
more secure because its food imports can be 
diverted to Turkish ports. 

VS. cotton exports to the European Com- 
munity (EC) may be affected by the entry 
of Greece, Portugal, and Spain into the EC. 
The EC produces very little cotton now, and 
the inclusion of Greece, Portugal, and Spain 
will likely expand the market for textile pro- 
ducts more than it will Increase cotton pro- 
duction. Thus, the expanded EC may pro- 
mote increased VS. cxport^s ofjWJtton in 
the future. 
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General Economy 



An early turnaround of the recession has 
now been confirmed. Preliminary estimates 
indicate that real GNP grew at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of i percent during 
the third quarter, foUowingi record 9.6- 
percent plunge in the second quarter. 
Although the industrial sector continues 
to strengthen, the monetary sector stOl 
casts a troubling light on the general 
economic outlook. 

High rates of monetary growth during 
the third quarter have reignited infla- 
tionary expectations In financial 
markets. These expectations, along with 
stronger loan demand due to the pickup 
in real economic activity, drove interest 
rates up sharply during October. 

To curb reserve bonowing at the discount 
window, the Federal Reserve Board raised 
its discount rate to 1 1 percent in late 
September, Reserve borrowing, by expand- I 
ing the monetary base* can speed up growth 
of the money supply— as measured by 
monetary aggregates such as M 1 *A, M 1 -B, 
and M2. Thus, the Fed's action can be 
interpreted as an attempt to slow monetary 
growth. 



Because the current high interest rates may 
endanger the recovery in housing, consumer 
durables, and business mvestment, the Fed 
is Ukely to pursue a gradual approacii to 
reducing monetary growth. A shock 
approach— such as the credit tightening 
in March and April of this year— is not 
foreseen at this time. 

The fourth quarter of 1980 is Ukely to show 
continued growth in real GNP, a slowly 
declming unemployment rate, and continued 
high inflation. Interest rates may keep 
climbing and then turn down somewhat 
toward the end of the year. 

The outlook for 1981 still suggestsa 
sluggish recovery, with a tight monetary 
policy acting to prevent the "boom" that 
typically follows recessions. Real GNP is 
expected to grow slowly through 1981, 
with the unemployment rate continuing 
its slow decline. Progress agamst the higli 
underlying "core** rate of inflation will be 
hampered by rapidly rising food prices. The 
anti-inflation benefits of slower monetary 
growth will likely not be realized until 1982- 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN FINANCIAL 
MARKETS 

The Demand Side of Interest Rates 
The nnandal markets respond to changes in 
supply and demand, with interest rates and 
the amount of money loaned determined in 
a manner simDar to commodities^ This 
article focuses on the determinants of loan 
demand and passes over— for now— factors 
determining the supply of loanable funds. 

The demand for credit is generally thought 
of as 3 downward sloping function of 
interest ratcs-that is, as interest rates move 
up, the amount of credit sought will fall and 
vice versa. This is a familiii demand func- 
tion-similar to I hat affecting commodities— 
in which quantity demanded is a downward- 
sloping function of price, shifted by income 
levels and other factors. 



Similarly, the relationship between loan 
demand and interest rates is subject to shifts 
in real economic activity. As GNP and 
incomes increase in real terms, more money 
will be demanded it each level of interest 
rates. The opposite will result if real eco- 
nomic activity contracts. 

However, one important difference between 
aggregate loan demand and the demand for 
an individual commodity is that the price of 
credit can directly influence real economic 
activity— which in turn acts to shift loan 
demand. Increasing interest rates In one time 
period can dampen real GNP, causing credit 
demand to weaken, eventually leading to 
somewhat lower interest rates at a future 
time. 

In other words, loan demand (at any given 
interest rate) is shifted by changes in real 
economic activity- which is itself partly 
determined within fmancial markets. On 
the other hand, for a single commodity (at 
any given price), demand is shifted according 
to changes in real income, which is deter 
mined by factors outside of tJiat parti^ 
cular commodity market. 

ControUmg the Money Supply: 
Monetary vs. Non-monetary Theory 

The degree to which loan demand is 
sensitive to shifts In real economic 
activity is a ma)or point of controversy 
between monetarist and non monetarist 
economists. Pure monetarists contend 
that loan demand is relatively stable, 
responding in an inelastic manner to 
changes in real GNP, whOe non-mon- 
etarists believe the reverse to be true. 

A non-monetarist would argue that the 
inherent instability of demand for credit 
would lead to targe fluctuations In interest 
rates if the money supply were held con- 
stant, and that widely fluctuating interest 
rates would destabilize the general economy. 
Thus, non-monetarists have prescribed 
policies that varied the growth of the 
money supply in order to stabilize both 
interest rates and real GNP. 

Prior to October 6, 1979, the Federal 
Reserve Board's operating procedure 
had been based on a non-monetarist policy 
of maintaining low interest rates by means 
of rapid monetary growth. However* this 
may have exacerbated inflation In the late 
1960's and 1970V 
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General Economic Indicators 
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Money Supply^'^ 
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Savings Rate^-* 
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September based on average for weeks ending September 3, 10, ml 17, 'Cotaimed 
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^Estimate far September, Soutes are the U^ Deparmeni c* Corrvnerce. ihe U^ 
Department of L^ior, and the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
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To dampen inflationary expectations, the 
Fedinnouncedanew operating procedure 
as of October 6, 1979. The Fed now focuses 
on stabilizing monetary growth, while 
allowing interest rates to seek their Own 
level -within a wider target range— In the 
financial markets. This partial shift toward 
a more monetarist approach to managing 
the nation's money supply represents a 
major policy change for the Fed. However, 
economic events thus fur In 1980 have led to 
volatility in both interest rates and the 
money supply. 

Expectations Important in Finaneial Markets 
One reason for this volatility may be the 
increasingly important role of expectations 
in shifting loan demand. Inflationary expec- 
tations as well as expectations of future 
interest rates now appear to be major deter- 
minants of the demand for credit. If people 
believe that inflation and interest rates will 
go up, they are more likely to borrow. So 
expectations can boost the demand for 
loans ^ 

Thus, the role of expectations helps to 
explain the apparent contradiction in having 
high rates of monetary growth it the same 
time that interest rates are climbmg. In 
financial markets, higher monetary growth 
can lead to higher inflationary expectations, 
increasing the demand for credit and in turn 
Causing higher interest rates. Likewise, lower 
monetary growth can lead to lower infla- 
tionary expectations, reducing the demand 
for credit and causing lower interest rates. 

If the Federal Reserve Board acts to restrict 
growth in the money supply, the initial 
upward pressure on interest rates may be 
offset by expectations that inflation and 
interest rates will be lower in the future, 
eventually leading to lower interest rates 
combined with tighter monetary growth. 
This combination might provide tlie found- 
ation for a gradual, non inflationary 
recovery. 

Monetary and Fiscal Policy Interrelated 
Economic policy is most effective when 
monetary and fiscal policies are coordinated 
toward the same objectives. To smooth out 
the business cycle, public policy needs to be 
stimulative during the contraction phase of 
the cycle and restrictive during the expan- 
sionary phase. Stimulative fiscal and 
monetary policy is not regarded as infla- 
tionary during periods of high cyclical 
unemployment. 



Federal Deficit Increases 
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Stimulative fiscal policy usually involves 
lowering taxes and/ or increasing govern- 
ment spending leading to i larger govern- 
ment deficit. The U.S. Treasury finances the 
deficit by borrowing from the private capital 
market. At this point, expansive monetary 
policy is required to accommodate the 
deficit. If the money supply were held 
constant. Treasury borrowing could "crowd 
out'* a nearly equivalent amount of private 
borrowing, leaving fewer funds available for 
investment. This causes higher interest rates 
as private investors bid for the remaining 
funds. To avoid such crowding out and the 
associated higher interest rates, the money 
supply needs to be expanded so that enough 
funds ire avadable for deficit financing, 
capital investment, and consumer loans. 

Thus, monetary and fiscal policy need to be 
coordinated, and the effectiveness of 
stimulative fiscal policy partly depends on 
an expansionary monetary poUcy. This will 
provide something of a policy dilemma in 
198 1 , as Federal Reserve attempts to restrict 
monetary growth may confiict witli con- 
gressional attempts to cut taxes. (Paul 
Prentice (202) 44 %23l 7) 



Loan Guarantees Approved for 15 Fuel 
Alcohol Plants 

Federal financial guarantees have been 
approved for 15 new fuel alcohol plants in 
14 States. USDA Secretary Bob Bcrgland 
said that "'these projects will produce more 
tfcin half of the national production goaJ set 
by President Carter. • . of 500 million gal- 
lons of alcohol and methane production by 
the end <rf 1981.*' 

Bergland said $34 L6 million of loans by 
banks and other private financial institu- 
tions will be guaranteed by the Farmers 
Home Adniinistntion for building plants to 
produce an estimated 246 million gallons of 
ethanol per year. 

Under the special synfuels legislation— signed 
and enacted by the president last June- 
USDA will administer a $525 miilion loan 
program for building biomass energy produc- 
tion facilities, including fuel alcohol plants 
of up to 1 5 -million ^gallon annual capacity. 
Most of the plants will use corn as a feed- 
stock, although some will use other grains 
and commodities such as molasses and pota- 
toes. 

The alcohol production would replace 
approximately 6.3 million barrels of oil a 
year for use as motor fueL Most of the 
plants will use coal or wood products for 
boiler fuel and will be in operation by the 
end of 1981. 



Upcoming Situation Reports 

USDA*s World Food and Agricultural Out- 
look and Situation Board will issue tKe fol- 
lowing situation reports this month: 



Title 


Summary Released 


Cotton & Wool 


Dec. 1 


Sugar & Sweetener 


Dec. 2 


Poultry & Egg 


Dec. 3 


Dairy 


Dec. 5 


Tobacco 


Dec. 9 


Ag Supply & Demand'^ 


Dec. 11 


Fertilizer 


Dec. 15 


World Agriculture 


Dec. 17 



Copies of the full reports will be available a 
week to 10 diys after the summary is 
released. Reports can be obtained by writing 
to: ESCS Publications, Room 0054-South 
Building, USDA, Washington, D.C. 20250. 
*This report is issued in full on the date 
indicated. 
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Agricultural 
Economy 



Farm prices edged up slightly from Septem- 
ber to October, with higher prices recorded 
for food grains, feed grains, hay, oil-bearing 
crops, fruits, meal animals, and dairy pro^ 
ducts. Farm prices were down in Ctetober 
for cotton, tobacco, vegetables, potatoes, 
poultry, and eggs. In October prices re- 
ceived by farmers for all products averagpd 
1 1 percent above a year earlier. Prices paid 
by farmen rose about 1 percent from Sept* 
ember to October to a level 12 percent 
above October 1979. 

After rising sharply this summer because 
of the drought, grain prices are now 
under additional upward pressure as 
1980/81 world grain supplies tighten. Al' 
though world gram production in 1980/81 
is expected to be slightly larger than lasi 
year, carryin stocks are down I2percent. 
In addition, production prospects may 
have deteriorated in the USSR, Arg^ntma, 
and Australia-which would further tighten 
supplies. 

World use of grains in 1 980/8 1 is forecast 
to exceed 1979/80 disappearance by about 
2 percent. To achieve this, world trade in 
grains would reach an estimated 2]9j6mil^ 
lion metric tons— up 4 percent from last 
yearns record of 21 LI million. 



Willi increased use and smaller supplies, 
wortd grain stocks will fall sharply by the 
end of 1980/81;in mid^ctober.yearend 
stocks were forecast at 155.2 million metric 
tons-about 20 percent less than this year's 
carryover. In ibsoiute terms, world stocks 
would still be above the 130.6 million tons 
on hand at the end of the 1974/75 mark- 
eting year. However, in relative terms, the 
supply situation would be just as tight. At 
theend of 1980/81, grain stocks will likely 
equal about 1 0.5 percent of world use— the 
same tight relationship that existed at the 
end of 1974/75, when the stock/use ratio 
was the lowest in the I970's. 

The strong world market in sight for 1980/ 
81 will have a considerable impact on prices 
of U^S^ grain, particularly feed grains. With 
feed grain supplies smaller and exports ex- 
pected to increase from the 1979/80 level, 
US^ carryover stocks will hkely fall to 
2L9 million tons next year— 58 percent 
less than 1979/80's carryover of 5 L9 mil- 
lion. 

For food grains, larger world supplies of 
wheat and rice are expected to be offset 
by increased use, so that carryover stocks 
would be virtually unchanged from 1980 to 

198L 

The world soybean and cotton markets in 

1980/81 also are characterized by a light 
supply situation. Even though world carryin 
stocks of soybeans are up 66 percent from 
1979 and production outside the United 
States is forecast up 4 percent, the smaller 
U.S. soybean crop has caused world sup* 
plies to fall about 5 percent from the 104.8 
million metric tons available in 1979/80. 
Increased foreign use of soybeans likely 
will offset a decline in the U.S. crush, pulling 
world stocks down to a more normal level 
next year. 

At the beginning of the 1980/81 marketing 
year, wortd cotton stocks were only 2 per- 
cent below a year earlier. However, the smal- 
ler U.S^ crop has reduced total world sup- 
plies for 1980/81 by almost 3 percent. 
World mill use of cotton is expected to drop 
slightly from the 65.5 million bales used in 
1979/80, but carryover stocks are still likely 
to drop by about a million bales. Most of the 
dechne in mill use will occur in the United 
Slates. 



Market supplies of livestock likely will be 
large In November but are expected to taper 
off beginning in mid December. However, 
upward pressure on feed grain prices has 
raised costs for the livestock industry, which 
will act to dampen livestock producers' re- 
sponse to higher livestock prices. 

On October 1 , pasture and range conditions 
were rated poor or worse in States account- 
ing for almost 75 percent of the July 1 in- 
ventory of ''beef cows that have calved*^. 
Cow/calf operators in these States are con- 
cemcd about water supplies and are also 
faced with i shortage of liay and liigh prices 
for cottonseed cake and purchased hay. 
This has resulted in increased culling of 
beef cow herds from last year's low level 
and may slow the rate of cyclical expansion 
in beef cattle numbers next year, f Larry Van 
Meir (202) 447-23 17) 

CROP HICHUCHTS 

Wheat 

Winter wheat seeding Is largely complete. 
Seedbeds in the Southern Plains were dry 
as the normal planting time arrived. In 
anticipation of fall moisture, 'Musting in*' 
(seeding with insufficient soil moisture for 
germination) was common^ October rains 
helped germination, but concern about the 
level of subsoil moisture and adequate pre- 
winter growth remains. Moisture conditions 
are ideal in the eastern and western soft 
wheat areas. 

Although the 1980US wheat crop was 
record largp-estimated at 2 J6 billion 
bushels on October 1 —production of the 
different types of wheat varied consider- 
ably. Winter wheat, which will account 
for 80 percent of total wheat output this 
year, was up 17 percent from a year ago. 
However, drought in the Northern Plains 
severely reduced tlie spring wheat crop, 
hitting the Hard Red Spring crop so hard 
that if fell nearly Hpercentfrom 1979. 
Durum wheat output was about the same 
as last year,but still 20 percent below 1978 
production. 

Nevertheless, total 1980/81 wheat supplies 
will soar to 3J bjilion bushels, also the lar- 
gest ever. Reflecting these large supplies, 
October 1 stocks of all wheat swelled 9 per- 
cent from a year earlier to 2.5 bilhon 
bushels. However, durum wheat stocks were 
down 20 percent from October 1979. 
{ Allen Schienbein, (202) 447-8776/. 
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Feed Grains 

Total output of feed grains this year was 
estimated on October 1 at 192 million met- 
ric tons, 18 percent below last ycar*s record. 
This summer's drought cut U-S. average feed 
grain yields by 16 percent, and harvested 
acreage for grain will probably be down 
almost 2 percent from 3 year ago. 

Corn harvest is In ful) swing and is well 
ahead of last season's pace. This year's 
production of com is currently estimated 
at 6.5 billion bushels, 1 7 percent less than 
in 1979. Since harvested acreage is about 
the same as last year, lower yields account 
for all of the drop. In the major producing 
States of OUnois, Indiana, Iowa, and Ne- 
braska, yields are expected to be down 1 5 
to 25 percent^ 

Sorghum suffered the largest drop in out- 
put of all the feed graini— 33 percent. The 
Central and Southern Plains-where most US. 
sorghum Is produced— were the hardest hit 
by this summer's drought. As for the other 
feed grains, barley output is down 7 per- 
cent , and oats are likely to be off 1 6 per- 
cent. 

Even though feed grain stocks entering 
the 1980/81 marketing ycai were some- 
what higher than a year ago, total supplies 
of feed grains for the year are still expected 
to be down 13 percent to about 244 mil- 
lion metric tons. October 1 stocks of corn 
were 1 j6 billion bu&heh, up from U billion 
a year earlier. However^ itocks of sorghum, 
barley, and oats were all down, fWalt Spilka 
(202} 447-6363} 

Soybeans 

On October 1 , U.S. soybean production was 
estimated at L76 billion bushels-down 23 
percent from 1979. Harvested acreage will 
^ibc down about 5 percent fix>m last year, 
-\vhUe yields^stimated at 26 bushels per 
acre-are off 19 percent. The summer 
drought hurt yields the most in Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kansas, Missouri, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee. Except for Illinois, yields In the 
Midwest were down only slightly. 

The larger soybean stocks carried into 1980/ 
81 will only partly offset the reduced pro- 
duction. Carryover stocks of soybeans, at 
359 million bushels, were about double year 
earlier levels. Nevefihelcss, 1980/81 supplies 
available for crushing and export, at 2.12 
billion bushels, will be 13 percent below last 
season. 



Reduced soybean supplies, higher prices, 
and lower feed demand will cause crushings 
to drop this year. As a result, soybean meal 
supplies will likely fall 8 percent this season 
to 25.1 million short tons. Soyoil output 
will also be off, although the sharply larger 
carryin stocks will keep total soyoil sup- 
plies only 4 percent below the 1979/80 
level, (Uslie Herren (202) 447-8444} 

Peanuts 

The U.S. peanut crop is estimated at 2.5 
billion pounds (farmers' stock basis) this 
year, down 37 percent from 1979. Harvested 
acreage is expected to decline 5 percent, and 
yields, now estimated at 1,730 pounds per 
acre, are 34 percent lower than last season. 
1 lot, dry weather during the growing season 
was responsible for the sharp decline. 

Total peanut supplies are now estimated at 
around 3.1 bilUon pounds, compared with 
4.5 billion in 1979/80. To make matters 
worse, a large quantity of peanuts are not 
making edible grade this year. Thus, food 
use in 1980/81 will likely decline because 
of short supplies and high prices. 

Peanut Crushing3 in 1980/81 are likely to 
fall below the 570 million pounds crushed 
last season. The sharply smaller crop will 
greatly reduce suppUes available for cmsh- 
ing^ although a greater percentage of the 
crop could be dianneled into the crushing 
market because of poor quality. Similarly, 
peanut exports will fall sharply below the 
1.0 billion pounds shipped in 1979/80. 
With the short crop, U-S. peanuts will not 
be as competitively priced as last year. 

Farm prices for all grades of peanuts averaged 
about 23 cents a pound in August-Sept- 
ember, almost the same as a year earlier. 
However, with edible grade peanuts in 
short supply this season, prices are expected 
to rise sharply. (Leitie Herren (202)447* 
8444} 

Cotton 

On October 1, the 1^80 U-S. cotton crop 
was estimated at 1 1 ^ million bales, 3 mil- 
Uonless than in 1979. The U.5. average 
yield -estimated at 419 pounds per har- 
vested acre-is the lowest in nearly a quarter- 
century and is in stark contrast with 1979V 
record -high 548 pounds. 



Hot, dry weather in the Southern Plains- 
Texas and Oklahoma -reduced that region's 
average yield to 257 pounds per acre from 
393 pounds last year. Average yields in the 
Delta States and Southeast were also re- 
duced sharply this year. However, yields in 
California and Arizona, where 40 percent 
of this year's crop is being harvested^ could 
average around 985 pounds per acre , only 
slightly below the 1979 level 

This year's production, added to the re- 
latively low carryin of 3 million bales, puts 
total 1980/81 supplies at 14.6 million bales, 
about 4 million below 1979/80 and the 

smallest tn five seasons. (Sam Evans (202) 
4478636} 

Tobacco 

The 1980 tobacco crop is expected to total 
1.79 billion pounds, 17 percent more than 
was produced in 1979, when blue mold cut 
yields sharply. By early November, most of 
the flue-cured crop had been sold, with 
prices averaging SM5 a pound— 5 cents 
above 1979's average. Twelve percent of the 
crop had been placed under loan, more than 
last year. The crop was not as usable for ex- 
port as in the past two seasons, but domes- 
tic purchases were maintained because of 
the steady sales of cigarettes in the United 
States. [Robert H. Miller (202) 4478776} 

Vegetables 

The area contracted for production of seven 
major processing vegetables in 1980 is esti- 
mated at 1 3 million acres, down 12 percent 
from 1979. Production declines are expected 
for green lima beans, snap beans, sweet com, 
green peas, winter spinach, and tomatoes. 
Only spring spinach shows an increase. 

The carryover of leading canned vegetables 
was nearly one-fifth larger than last year. 
Stocks of frozen vegetables on October 1 
totaled 1.7 billion pounds, 12 percent be- 
low the year-earlier level. With smaller 
packs in the offing, supplies of both canned 
and frozen vegetables will be down 
about 6 percent from a year ago. 

Smaller supplies, combined with higher 
processing and marketing costs, will mean 
higher wholesale prices for canned and 
frozen vegetables for the rest of 1980 and 
through the first half of 1981. However, 
prices for frozen vegetables will be re- 
latively higher than for canned vegetables 
because of higher marketing costs. (Joe 
Podany (202)447^9200} 
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Citrus Fruit 

Barring a frost in the key citrus areas this 
winter, lotal citrus output in 1980/81 is 
Ukely to be record large. On October 1 , 
this season's total citrus crop was fore- 
cast at 16.5 million tons, slightly above the 
1979/80 record. 

This year's orange crop could reach 276 mil* 
lion boxes, up I percent from last season *s 
record. Orange production in Floiidt is 
estimated down 2 percent from lasi season's 
record crop, but the California crop is ex- 
pected to be 9 percent larger. The Texas 
crop may be 39 percent larger than last sea- 
son's small harvest, but Arizona's pro- 
duction could be 20 percent smaller. 

Combined with expected larger carryover 
stocks of most processed Items, mamly i 

frozen concentrated orange juice, a record 
orange crop would cause orange prices 
to remam weak. Prices of fresh oranges 
will be lower than last year, barring a major 
freeze. Supplies of Califomja Navel oranges 
and the record apple crop will also weaken 
orange prices. Grower prices will likely re- 
main below year-earlier levels through the 
winter, with the lower prices showing up 
at retail outlets in the months ahead de- 
spite continually rising markering and dis- 
tribution Costs. 

Grapefruit production is now estimated at 
68.7 million boxes (including, for California, 
desert valley fruit only), 2 percent less than 
last season but 6 percent more than in 1978/ 
79. Smaller crops are currently expected for 
all producing areas except Texas. However, 
carryover stocks of [nost processed grape- 
fruit products are up going into the 1980/8 1 
season. The smaller crop, relati/ely good 
processor demand^ and strong export 
markets may keep grapefruit prices firm 
this season, unless the record orange crop 
exerts some downward pressure. 

The Arizona-California lemon crop is fore- 
cast at 25.9 million boxes, 25 percent above 
last year and 32 percent larger than In 1978/ 
79. So far this season, f.o.b. prices for fresh 
lemons have averaged 36 percent below year- 
earlier levels. In view of the sharply larger 
crop^ lemon prices are expected to remain 
below [979IS0leweh. (Ben Huang (202) 
447-7290/ 



After fluctuating between 28 and 32 cents 
a pound between June and August 1980, the 
world price for sugar shot up 5 cents in mid- 
September and another 5 cents by mid-Octo- 
ber— reaching 42 cents. Reports of another 
poor sugar crop In the USSR, lowered ex- 
pectations of India's crop, and possibly sub- 
stantial restrictions on Brazilian exports 
fueled the price rise. Brazil has indicated it 
will stop new registrations for sugar exports 
to ensure i reserve of sugar for conversion to 
gasohol should oil supplies be further dis- 
rupted by the Iran-Iraq war. The 1980/81 
global sugar output appears likely to total 
less than 90 million metric tons (raw value) 
and could be as low as 86.5 million. A 
world stock drawdown of 2 to 4 million tons 
is likely. 

Following the world sugar price rise ^ the 
domestic price for raw sugar (landed New 
York, duty -paid) Jumped to about 43 cents 
a pound in mldOctobcr from a September 
average of 35.9 cents. This price increase will 
eventually be passed through to retail. Mean* 
while, in September the average retail price 
for refined sugar in the United States rose 
about a cent to 43.2 cents a pound, after 
stabilizing at 42 cents in July and August. 

As of October l,the I980U.S. sug^rbeet 
crop was estimated at 23.2 million short 
tons, about 5 percent greater than in 1979. 
U.S, beet sugar output in 1980/81 is still 
estimated it around 3 million tons. With 
improved prospects for fiarvest in Florida 
and Louisiana, Cane sugar output is now 
forecast it 2.7 miUion tons. Thus, U.S* 
beet and cane sugar production in 1980/81 
is expected to total about 5.7 million tons^ 
up from 5.6 million last season, /Robert 
Barry (202) 447-9200} 

LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

Cattle 

On October 1 ^ the number of cattle and 
calves on feed surpassed the year-earlier level 
for the first time since the fourth quarter of 
1978. However, the increase was small, and 
the number on feed was 12 percent bejow 
the third-quarter 1978 level. 

Net feedlot placements during the third 
quarter increased 9 percent as the summer 
drought forced cattle to be moved off grass 
earlier than usual. Fed cattle marketings 
during the third quarter totaled 4 percent 
below a year ago. The decline reflected re- 
duced feedlot placements during February- 
ApriL 



Increased feedlot placements and larger non- 
fed steer and heifer slaughter have reduced 
the yearling supply 7 percent from t year 
ago. However, the larger 1980 calf crop 
pushed the number of calves in the feeder 
cattle supply up 7 percent. Total feeder cat- 
tle supphes available to go on feed are 4 per- 
cent above last fall's level. 

Poor planting conditions and low rainfall in 
winter grazing areas through mid -October 
continue to cloud prospects for fall and 
winter grazing. Failure to generate small 
grain pasture could force increased feedlot 
placements and nonfed slaughter this fall. 

Choice fed steer prices dropped below $70 
per cwt. in late summer. Increased fed cattle 
marketings^ continued large nonfed slaugh- 
ter, and a seasonal increase in hog slaughter 
served to hold down prices. Prices are ex- 
pected to increase to the lower J70's later 
in the fourth quarter as supplies of com- 
peting meats decline. 

Yearling feeder steers at Kansas City con- 
tinue to trade in the mid-$70's. Despite pro- 
spects for higher fed cattle prices in 1981, 
feeder cattle price Increases have been held 
down by poor grazing prospects, higher grain 
prices, and increased interest rates. Unless 
fall and winter grazing prospects improve 
markedly, little additional price strength is 
likely until the spring grazing season ap- 
proaches, [Ron Gusrafson (202) 447-86361 

Hogs 

The price of com and feed concentrates in- 
creased rapidly this summer, boosting feed 
costs for farrow-to-finish operators to about 
$32 per cwt. of hogs sold in September, up 
$5 from a year earlier. Other cash costs that 
must be covered by operators are estimated 
at about S15 per cwt., so total cash costs 
of production are near $47. For producers 
who have recently erected their faciUties or 
are considering expansion, costs of pro- 
duction are even higher because of the in- 
creasing cost of buildings and equipment. 

Because of the rapid rise in production 
costs and the low prices hog producers 
received this spring, producers reduced 
their breeding inventories. By September 
1, 1980j this Inventory was down 10 per- 
cent from a year eartcr-pointing to smal- 
ler hog output in 1981 and, consequently, 
higher prices, [Robert Remmele (202) 
447-8636} 
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Broilers 

The reduced grain output this fall and re- 
sulting higher feed prices have already in- 
creased the cost of producing broilers. In 
September^ the cost was estimated al 47 
cents a pound (ready-to-cook). As com and 
soybean meaJ prices have continued to rise, 
broiler production costs will increase further 
in coming months. 

Responding to good returns in the third 
quarter, broiler producers have increased 
the number of eggs set to produce broiiers 
in the fourth quarter. Fourth ^quarter output 
may equal or slightly exceed last year's level, 
weakening prices from their thirdnquarter 
highs< 



The 9-city weighted average wholesale price 
was 54.8 cents a pound in September and 
averaged 53 J cents for the entire third 
quarter. The wholesale price may average 
48 to 50 cents a pound in the fourth quar- 
ter, 6 to 8 cents above year-eaHier levels. 
I A tlen Baker (202} 447-8636} 

Tuikcys 

Turkey production in the fourth quarter 
may be down almost 1 percent from 1979^ 
and yeaiend cold storage stocks are expected 
to be down from last year's high levels. 
Thus, per capita consumption m the fourth 
quarter wHI be about the same as last year. 



October-December wholesale prices for 
young hen turkeys in New York may average 
5 to 7 cents per pound above last year's 73 
cents. Prices will be strengthened by reduced 
pork production and higher beef and porit 
prices. (Alien Baker (202} 447^636} 

Eggs 

Egg production had been running below a 
year earlier until prices increased in August 
and September. Output was up slightly in 
September^ and production in the fourth 
quarter may about equal year-eariier levels. 
Egg prices usually strengthen in the fourth 
quarter. This year, prices for Grade A large 
eggs m New York during October-December 
may average 69 to 7 1 cents a dozen, about 
the same as last year. { Alien Baker (202) 
447-8636} 
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Dairy 

The amount of milk used in manufactured 
dairy products during January-August was 
33 billion pounds larger than a year earlier- 
reflecting increased total milk production. 
Almost all of this increase was used in but- 
ter and American cheese. Meanwiiile* com- 
mercial disjppearanceofbuttcr during Jan- 
uary-August was down 4.5 percent, while 
use of American cheese was off 5 percent, 
and use of oihcr types of cheese was about 
even with a year ago. 

WhoJcsaJe prices of butter and American 
cheese advanced during the summer in anti- 
cipation of the October 1 increase in USDA 
support purchase prices. As of bte October, 
Grade A butter prices in Chicago were 
quoted at $L47a pound— nearly 7 cents 
above the old support price and about 2 
cents sliy of the purchase price effective 
October I ^ Meanwhile^ cheddar cheese prices 
(40 pound blocks at Wisconsin assembly 
pomts) stood at $1.40 per pound, about 1 
cent above tlie new support price. 

For the rest of 1980 and most of 198 1 , 
milk production is expected to continue 
above year-earlier levels. Since fluid use 
wiJl hkeJy be unchanged, manufactured 
dairy product output will be larger. How- 
ever, commercial use wdl likely be more 
buoyant because meat pnce increases 
wdl make cheese relatively more attrac- 
tive to comumefsj Clifford Carman 
(202)447-8636} 

FARM INCOME 

The uvcraU farm income picture for 1980 
has not changed much in the past 2 
months. The recent large price increases 
for most farm commodities wdl offset 
declines earlier in the year, leaving average 
prices received by farmers for all of 1980 
about 2 percent higher than last year. With 
prices paid by farmers for production items 
expected to show an overall gain of 1 1 per- 
cent in 1980, net farm income is forecast 
to decline substantiaJly from 1979. 

Despite Improvement, 1980 Net Income 
Still Down from 1979 
Total cash receipts this year are expected 
to reach $139 to $141 billion, 6 to 7 per- 
cent above 1979* While total crop re- 
ceipts couJd be up 13 percent from 1979 
to around S7 1 billion , livestock receipts 
may only rise slightly from 1979, totaling 
about S69 billion. Preliminary data on cash 
receipts for January-August 1980 show 
livestock receipts at about $44.7 billion, 



down 1 percent from 1979, and crop re- 
ceipts at about S38.9 billion, a gain of 
1 7 percent. Total cash receipts during the 
first 8 months of 1980 were 7 [percent 
higlier than a year earlier. 

Prices paid by farmers for production items 
will average about 1 1 percent higher in 
1980 than in 1979. In October, this index 
was 1 1 percent above a year earlier. For 
the year, prices paid by farmers for fuel 
likely will average almost 40 percent above 
last year, fertilizer prices will be up almost a 
fourth, and prices for farm chemicals will 
average about 18 percent higher. Interest 
rates will also average substantially higher 
than in 1979. Moderating these sharp 
price gains are more modest Increases of 
8 percent expected for wages and for 
building and fencing materials and 6 per- 
cent for autos and trucks. Feeder livestock 
prices will average 3 to 4 percent lower 
than in 1979. 

The 1 1 -percent gain in input prices in 1980 
wjli translate into a 10- to 12-percent rise 
in total production expenses, depending on 
how farmers adjusted their input use in re- 
sponse to the low farm prices and high jn^ 
put costs earlier this year. 

Net farm income before inventory adjust- 
ment may total S24 to $26bmion this year, 
compared with S26.9 bdlion in 1979. After 
inventory adjustment, the income decline 

will be greater. 

Earlier, increases in the value of theciiange 
in the cattle inventory and some increase in 
wheat inventories were expected to offset 
declines in other commodities, but this now 
seems unlikely. Further downward revisions 
in the estimate of 1980 crop production 
point to a significant drawdown in farmer- 
held stocks of com, soybeans, and cotton. 
Hog inventories at the end of the year will 
also be down from a year earlier. The total 
value ofinventory change in 1980 will be 
negative by S I billion or more, reducing 
1980 net farm mcome after inventory ad- 
justment to $23 to S25 billion, compared 
with$3L0bniionin 1979. 

Brighter Farm income Outlook for 198i 
Net farm income will improve significantly 
next year, perhaps regaining all the loss of 
1980. The 1 1 -percent reduction in 1980 
crop production, along with continued 
strength in grain and oilseed export demand. 



will keep crop prices well above 1980 
levels. Current forecasts put average corn 
prices in 1980/81 up more than a third, 
soybean prices up almost 40 percent, and 
wheat prices up 5 to 10 percent. 

Given current prospects for increased ex- 
ports and assuming no major weather- related 
disruptions or shortfalls in 1981 crops, over- 
all crop prices in 1981 could average 12 to 
16 percent higher than in 1980. Quantities 
soid in 1981 will be less than In 1980, but 
crop cash receipts could still rise 6 to 10 
percent. 

Livestock receipts are also expected to rise 
significantly fn 1981 as total red meat and 
poultry production declines and prices in- 
crease sharply. Although beef production 
may rise modestly next year as more cattle 
are placed on feed, total cattle slaughter 
will remain relatively low as cows are re- 
tained for herd expansion. Broiler produc- 
tion may also show modest gains next year. 
Nevertheless, these increases will be more 
than offset by a substantial drop in pork 
production, reflecting a cutback in sows 
farrowing this fall and winter. 

The reduction to total red meat and poultry 
production, along wiUi tlic stronger demand 
expected as consumer incomes resume real 
growth, cuncntly suggest a 1 6- to 20-percent 
boost to overall livestock product prices. 
Total livestock receipts arc expected to rise 
a similar amount from the 1980 level. 

Production expenses in 1981 may increase 
10 to 13 percent from 1980, under pressure 
from increases in the price of feeder live- 
stock -particularly cattle and in feed prices. 
Thus, unlike 1980* inputs of farm origin will 
rise more than other expenses. Petroleum- 
based inputs such as fuel, fertilizer, and 
chemicals likely will also register significant 
price gains in 198 1 , but the lower inflation 
rate expected in the general economy should 
moderate pnce increases for manufactured 
inputs and hold down interest rates- 

Given current expectations of 1981 crop 
and livestock prices and sales* total cash 
receipts and gross farm income could rise 
significantly more than total production ex- 
penses, so net farm Income could rise more 
tlian enough to offset all tlie decline of 
1980 and range between S26 and $33 hiX- 
\ion. /George Hoffman (202) 447-23171 
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Food and Marketing 



The Consumer Price Index (CPI-U) for 
food rose 0.9 percent in September 
before seasonal jdjusimcnt. Grocery store 
food prices rose 1.0 percent, while the 
prices of food purch;ksed for use away 
from home increased 07 percent. The 
farm value of food was up 1-2 percent 
accounting for about two-flftlis of the 
food-athome increase. The farm-to- 
retail price spread a dv a need \A percent, 
accounting for about half the increase. 
Imported food and fish prices accounted 
for the remainder of the rise. 

Retail prices for red meats and poultry 
rose again in September, reflecting 
reduced livestock marketings and 
increased farm value earlier in the quar- 
ter, but prices for fresh fruit fell during 
the month as the 1980 apple harvest 
began. Shafp increases in lettuce prices, 
resulting from shifts in hajrvesi areas, 
caused fresh vegetable prices to jump 
3,4 percent. 

Farm Value Boosts Third-Quarter 
Food Prices 

Retail food prices increased at an 
annual rate of 12.9 percent during the 
third quarter. This was significantly 
higher than iiie9.7and8,8 percent rates 
in the first and second quarters and was 
the largest quarterly rise since the first 
quarter of 1979, 



Third-quarter increases were primarily 
the result of higher farm prices. By 
contrast, in the fust and second quarters, 
farm prices were declining or stable, and 
retail Increases were attributable to rising 
marketing costs. 

Increases in marketing costs moderated in 
the third quarter, while prices received by 
fanners increased sharply from the sec- 
ond quarter. I ligher farm prices for beef, 
pork, poultry, and eggs were prime con- 
tnbuters to third-quarter retail food price 
increases. Price increases for these items 
largely reflected planned production 
cutbacks, as livestock and poultry pro- 
ducers reacted to financial losses between 
mid-1979 and 1980, The hot, dry sum- 
mer alsu caused lower production^ 

Fresh fruits and vegetables also contribu- 
ted to third-quarter price increases. Retail 
prices of apples, oranges, and potatoes 
were up significantly. Some price increase 
for these commodities is normal for the 
third quarter as supplies diminish season- 
ally. This year, however, vegetable sup- 
plies were especially lower than normal. 
Summer potato supplies were down 
because of reduced planted acreage and 
lower yields in the drought-plagued Red 
River Valley of North Dakota. 

Despite a record apple crop last year, cold 
storage supphesin tlie third quarter were 
about fialf those of a year earlier, reflect- 
ing high 1980 export demand. Sharp 
price increases for oranges occurred in the 
thinl quarter as supplies diminished 
seasonally. Nevertheless, with I lie record 
size of the 1979/80 orange crop, prices 
were still 6 percent lower than in the 
third quarter of 1979, 



Retail Price Increases To Moderate in 
Fourth Quarter 

In the fourth quarter, retail food prices 
are expected lo increase more slowly tlian 
during the third quarter. Red meat and 
poultry supplies are expected to increase 
seasonally, slowing retail price rises. Fresh 
fruit prices will decrease as the new apple 
and citrus crops move to market. Prices 
for dairy products will increase, partly 
because of ilie October 1 increase in 
price supports. The price of sugar and 
products containing sugar will continue 
to increase as raw sugar prices climb. 

Fresh vegetable prices are expected to 

decrease seasonally* However, because 
fewer acres were planted this year, prices 
for potatoes, lettuce^ and tomatoes are 
likely to remain ibove year-earlier levels. 

Retail prices in all food categories are 
expected to rise in 1981, The rise will be 
greater than the 9 percent estimated for 
this year— most likely falling between 1 
and 15 percent. As in the second half of 
1980f rising farm prices will contribute 
more than rising marketing costs to 
increases in retail food prices. 

Poiit, Sugar Prices Will U-ad 1981 Increases 
Much of the 1981 food price increases wdl 
be attributed to red meats and poultry, as 
the total supply of these commodities 

declines from 1980. Decreased pork pro^ 
duction will be only partly offset by slight 
increases in beef ami poultry production. 
Thus, with total meal supplies reduced and 
with some strengtlieningof the economy, 
retail meat prices can be expected to rise 
throughout the year. 

Sugar prices, too, will keep on climbing. 
After 2 years of poor crops, worldwide 
sugar supplies are low, and retail prices of 
soft drinks, cereals, bakery products, and 
canned fruits will be affccted-as will the 
price of refined sugar itself. Price increases 
for fresh fruit in the first half of 1981 will 
likely be moderate as record apple and 
orange crops are expected. [Ralph Perlett 
(202)4476860} 
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FOOD MARKETING COSTS 

The marketing bill— a measure of the pro- 
cessing and distribution costs for U.S. farm 
foods purchased by civilian consumere— is 
expected to increase 1 ! percent in 1980, 
considerably less than the rise in most input 
prices and the general inflation rate. In 
1979^ the marketing bill rose 1 2 percent. 

Factors tfiat helped moderate the rate of 
increase in the marketing bill this year 
include: 1) the squeezmg of marketing mar- 
gins in the second haifas prices of farm 
commodities rose faster than retail prices, 
and 2) the decline in real sales of away-from- 
liome eating establishments. Most of the rise 
in the marketing bill can be traced to the 
lipid increase in costs during the first [lalf 
of 1980— particularly for transportation, 
packaging, and energy. 

Plentiful supplies of red meats (especially 
pork), poultry, and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables helped stabilize the farm vaiue of 
retail foods during the first half of 1980. 
However^ because of rising farm prices in 
the second haJf^ the farm value Is expected 
to total S86 billion this year» S6 billion more 
than in 1979, 

I jigher processing ajid distribution costs will 
account for most of the increase in consu- 
mer expenditures for food this year. Pur- 
chases m food stores and eating places, plus 
the value of food served by schools^ hospi- 
tals, and other institutions, could total $268 
billion, a $24 billion increase from 1979, 



Components of marketing bill 
for farm foods 



CompQr>9nt5 of Retail Food Prices 



hem 



1972 1974 1977 1978 1979' 



Marketing bill . 82.4 98.2 134.3 146.0 163.7 

Labor' 36.6 44.3 58.4 66.2 73.7 

Packaging 

materials ... 8,9 11-8 15,2 16.4 18.5 
Transportation, 

rair 5f>d 
truckV ... 6.t 7.5 9,8 10,5 12^ 
Corporate pro- 

f it« b«fOre 

tann 4.0 6.1 8,0 9J 10,1 

Other" 26B 28.5 42.9 43.8 49.3 

' Preliminory, 'Includes supplement* to vva&aj 
and taisnei luch at pension* and heaKh insuranca 
Premiumt. Alio inclubet imputed earnings of pro- 
prietort, parinert, and family MOfkerv not receiving 
ttflted fimunerition, *Does not include local 
hauling charges. * Includes business taxes, deprecia- 
tron, ntnl, adwrlising, Interest, energy < and 
numerous Other costs. 



Trarispoitatloo 
Profits 



Marketing bill 




Farm value 

For domestic farm foods purchased by civil tan corv 
sumere for consumptiofi both at home and away 
from home. 1981 wtimated. 



Three- fourths of tliis rise Is attributabic to 
an Sl8 billion increase in the marketing bill, 
which may total $182 billion this year. 

Marketing costs tend to follow the general 
rate of inflation. The inflation rate is anti- 
cipated to moderate in 1981 from the 1980 
rate. In 1 98 U marketing costs are expected 
to more closely parallel rates of increase in 
wages and prices of marketing inputs than 
has been the case m 1980. Marketing firms 
are expected to widen margins m response 
to cost pressures and the reduced profit 
ratios incurred in 1980. 

On balance, marketing costs seem likely to 
increase in 1981 at about the same rate as 
this year. Marketing cost increases will be 
moderated by a slow recovery from this 
year's sharp, but short recession and aiso by 
a more moderate rise in crude oil prices. 

Accordingly, the marketing bill in 1981 is 
expected to increase about 10 percent. 
Processing and distribution costs will 
account for about half of the expected 12 
to 13 percent increase in consumer expendi- 
tures for domestically produced foods. The 
farm value of these foods is expected to 
Increase substantially more than tiiisyear. 



Labor is the largest cost incurred by firms 
marketing farm foods, accounting for 45 
percent of the total. Containers and 
packaging materials are the second largest 
cost at 12 percent, followed by rail and 
truck transportation at 8 percent, and cor- 
porate profits at 6 percent. Energy, adver- 
tising, depreciation, bad debts, interest, and 
other costs account for the rest. 

J-abor Costs Up 10 Percent in 1980 
Labor costs are expected to increase 10 per- 
cent in 1980-about the same as in 1979. An 
increase of 10 lo 11 percent is likely in 
1 98 1 . The increase in total labor costs 
reflects rising unit labor costs :md a gradual 
increase in the volume of food marketed- 
The rise in unit labor costs is due to higher 
hourly earnings and greater benefits, which 
may be partly offset iii 1981 by a small 
productivity gain. 

Hourly earnings of food marketing workers 
rose 8,3 percent in the first 8 months of 
1980, the same as a year earlier. Large 
increases in the Consumer Price Index (CPl) 
in the first half of J 980 are now triggering 
raises for workers with cost of living adjust- 
ments (COLA). 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS), the most common formula for COLA 
clauses is a 1-cent-an-hour wage increase for 
each 03-point rise in the CPl. Many 
employees^ however, don't receive the full 
increase computed under the formula 
because of *caps'' in their contracts ttiat 
limit the amount of cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. These "caps'" appear to have resulted 
in smaller COLA's in 1980 than otherwise 
would have been due to the inflaiion rate. 
Approximately 40 percent of the workers 
covered by COLA clauses arc under for- 
mulas calling for quarterly reviews. 

In recent years, increases in marketing 
workers' earnings have generally paral- 
leled the rise in the CPL However, in 1979 
the average increase in hourly earnings, 7.9 
percent, was below the 1 1 J percent rise in 
the CPl . This year, earnings will again trail 
the expected rise in the CPl. 

Also pushmg up labor costs is the scheduled 
increase in thcminimum wagp, from S3. 10 
per hour now to S3.35 on January 1, 198L 
Food service workers form one of the largest 
groups of employees directly affected by 
this change. 
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In addition, labor supplements, such as 
health insurimce, priviitc pension plans* and 
employer payments for Social Security and 
unemployment insurance, have increased 
more rapidly than salartes and wages. These 
benefits increased from 10.6 percent of 
labor costs in 1972 to 12.8 percent in 1979, 
Employers' required payments into Social 
Security will increase next year from 6,13 
to 6.65 percent of employees* pay. Maxi- 
mum taxable earnings ^m rise from $25,900 
in 1980 to $29,700 in 198L 

In the outlook for labor costs, productivity 
is a major uncertainty. Productivity in food 
marketing lias shown little gain in recent 
yearSr particularly in food reiailing. I law* 
ever, in 1980 preliminary data suggest a 
a slight gain in productivity in food proces- 
sing and retailing. 

Union contracts and wage settlement con- 
tracts covering about 281,000 food industry 
workers will be renegotiated in 1 98 1 , com- 
pared with 300,000 m 1980^ According to 
BLS figures^ major collective bargaining 
settlements in the first 9 months of this year 
provided lilgher wagie increases than did all 
settlements in 1979. Over the life of the 
contract^ annual adjustments averaged 7.3 
percent for the first 9 months of 1980, and 
6.0 percent for all of 1979. These settlement 
data do not include estimates of potential 
wage increases under COLA'S. The propor- 
tion of workers covered by COLA^s (58 
percent) remained the same. 

COLA clauses affected the size of settlements 
during the first 9 months of 1980. The 
average increase over the life of the contract 
was 5.0 percent for contracts with COLA's 
and 10,4 percent for those without. In the 
first 9 months of 1980, workers under 
COLA clauses received wage adjustments 
amounting to 70 percent of the rise in the 
Consumer Price Index. 

Packaging Costs Up 1 6 Percent from 1 979 
Packaging costs are expected to rise 16 per- 
cent this year^ compared witli 13 percent in 
1979. Nearly all of the increase occurred in 
the first 6 months. 



Producer prices of paperboard and related 
products which account for about 30 per- 
cent of total pstckaging materials— rose 17 
percent. This rise was due in pan to higher 
prices of inputs such as woodpulp and 
residual fuel oil Producer prices for 
woodpulp were 23 percent higher in the 
fint 9 months of 1980 than a year earlier, 
and the price of residual fuel oil was 46 per- 
cent higher. 

Producer pricesof polyethylene resin, the 
material used for plastic containers, rose 27 
percent in the first 9 months of 1980» the 
increase stemming directly from crude oil 
price hikes in the first half. 

Producer prices of food packaging materials 
are expected to rise 9 to 12 percent in 1981 , 
as prices for crude oil and other energy 
sources moderate. In addition, the slow 
economic recovery sliouJd slacken the 
demand for packaging materials. 

Transportation Costs Advance 

Railroad freight rates for shipping food 
products climbed 12 percent in the first 9 
months of 1980 from a year earlier^ largely 
reflecting general rate hikes and fuel sur- 
charges. In the third quarter, unregulated 
truck rates for hauling produce from 
southern California to New York averaged 
1 1 percent more than a year earlier The cost 
of operating a truck rose 16 percent during 
the same period. 

Truck and railroad rates are expected to 
moderate in 1981 , as fuel prices increase 
more slowly. In addition, because of slower 
economic growth and deregulation of rail- 
roads and trucks^ transportation firms may 
find competition stiffer. 

Energy CostsSoar in 1980, 
Could Moderate in 1981 

Prices for energy are rising faster than for 
other goods and services purchased by food 
marketing firms. Energy prices rose 40 per- 
cent in the first 9 months of 1980. Costs of 
electricity, natural gas» and other energy 
sources account for about 5 percent of the 
marketing bill. Energy prices are expected to 
moderate in 1981 , increasing 1 1 to 15 per- 
cent—assuming no major disruption to world 
oil supplies. 



Profit Ratios Down in 1980 
Before-tax profits earned by food marketing 
firms represent 6 percent of the marketing 
bill* or 4 percent of retail expenditures. Pro- 
fit in proportion to sales (profit ratio) during 
the first half of the year was lower than a 
year earlier. Profit ratios of food processors 
and food retailers were only slightly lower, 
while those of eating places were substan- 
tially lower. In 198 1 , profit ratios of food 
marketing firms are expected to average 
about tlie same as in 1980. 

Other Costs 

Depreciation, rent, repairs, interest, and 
other components of the marketing bill 
account for 24 percent of the total. These 
costs are expected to rise 8 percent in 1980 
and lOpercent in \9%\ .{ Leland Southard 
(202)H7^860/ 

Upcoming Crop Reporting 
Board Releases 

The following list gives the release dates of 
the major Crop Reporting Board reports that 
will be issued by the time the December 
Agriculrufni Outlook comes off press. 

November 

21 Naval Stores 

EggSj Chickens^ & Turkeys 
24 Peanut Stocks 

Farm Labor 
28 Commercial Fertilizers 

Agricultural Prices 

December 



.1 
3 

10 
12 
15 

19 



22 



23 



Dairy Products 
Poultry Slaughter 
Sugar Market Statistics 
Crop Production 
Milk Production 
Cattle on Feed 
Potato Stocks 
Cold Storage 
Livestock Slaughter 
Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 
Naval Stores 
Peanut Slocks 
Small Grains 
Hogs & Pigs 



To start receiving any of these reports, send 
your name, address, and zip code to: Crop 
Reporting Board, USDA, Room OOOS^South 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20250^ Ask for 
the report (s) by title. 
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Iraq and Iran: AgricuKurat imports Rising 



World Agriculture 
and Trade 



Prolongation of the conflict between Iraq 
and Iran or the loss ofnOTthem Persian Gulf 
ports will imperil Iran's already troubled 
food situition, whiJe not seriously disrupting 
the flow of imported food into Iraq. Iraq's 
food supply is more secure because it is 
using ports in Turkey and Jordan to import 
food instead of those at Basra (Iraq's princi* 
pal Persian Gulf port) and elsewhere in 
southern Iraq. 

IRAN 

Food Supply Problems in Store 
Iran continues to import roughly 30 percent 
of its food. Recent estimates indicate that 
Iran's basic agricultural situation has not 
changed greatly in the last year. Wheal pro- 
duction for 1980 remained at 4.5 to 5 mil- 
lion tons, with imports at about K5 million- 
Food and Feed Grains 
Most of Iran's imported wheat comes from 
Australii, which became the principal sup- 
plier in mid-1979. Iran has already pur- 
chased about 720*000 tons of wheat from 
Australia, Turkey , and Greece for delivery 
in the second half of 1980 and the first 2 
months of 1981 -which should keep wheat 
supplies adequate for the near term- How- 
ever, the severe shortage of gasoline^plus 
electricity blackouts and fighting in (he 
principal wheat importing ports portend 
wheat supply problems. 
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The rice Crop just harvested is estimated at 
750,000 to 800,000 tons. Electricity short- 
ages are likely to affect the milling of the 
crop. The domestic crop will need to be sup- 
plemented by imports of 400,000 tons or 
more. Historically, Iran's principal rice 
suppliers have been Thailand^ Pakistan, and 
the United States. 

While feed grain production remained at 
around 1 million tons this year, consump- 
tion dropped 20 percent to about 1 ,8 mil- 
lion because of Iran's inability to make up 
for the loss of US- corn. The United States 
supplied iran with nearly 500*000 tons of 
corn in fiscal year 1979* The shortage of 
feed grains has affected Iran's poultry sector, 
and imports of eggs and poultry meal have 
been large during 1979 and 1980. 

In 1978, Iran had been nearly self-sufficient 
in poultry meal and eggs. Corn purchases ap- 
pear to have been spotty this year, coming 
mainly from Thailand and Europe- Barley 
has recently been purchased from France, 
Canada, Turkey, and Australia. 



Oilseed Products 

Iran continues to import more than four- 
fifths of its vegetables oil requirements- 
about 300.000 to 350,000 tons annually. 
Vegetable oil imports have recently come 
from Brazil (1 84,700 tons by September) 
and from Spain and other EC (European 
Community) countries. In fiscal 1979, the 
United States was Iran's largest supplier of 
soybean oiK shipping 107,659 tons. 

For the same period, the United States was 
the sole supplier of oilcake and rneal, ship- 
ping an average of lOOjOOO tons in fiscal 
years 1978 and 1979* Iran is getting some 
protein meal from Europe, but apparently 
not as much as in previous years. Meal ini- 
ports increased sharply in 1977 and 1978 as 
Iran's poultry sector expanded dramatically- 

Meat Supplies 

Iranian sources have projected meat imports 
of nearly 300,000 tons for 1980/81, nearly 
double last year*s leveL The figure, however, 
reflects lran*s import requirements and is 
not a realistic import estimate, especially 
in view of the current hostilities. Iran's princi 
pal meat suppliers-New Zealand and Austra- 
lia-have curtailed shipments to lim because 
of the recent fighting in the PenianGulf, 
thus placing further pressure on lran*s al- 
ready tenuous meat supplies. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 8alar)ce 
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•Foreign cufrencv value of U.S- dollar, weighted by relative ute of aflncultural trade w?lh t*ie Unrted States. An increasing value indicaies that dtJFlar has appreciated 
against the basket of currertcles represented in thai partKular comrnodity market 
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Iran imports about one-third of its meat, and 
transportation by air and ship recently has 
been suffering a meat shortage for some 
time; at the beguining of 1980, meat was 
rationed for a time. As much as SO percent 
of the imported meat is consumed tn urban 
areas, and Tehnn has already felt the short- 
age. Poultry meal imports are estimated at 
50,000 tons, with most coming from Eastern 
Europe and Brazil. 

Iran's sug^r production has averaged 600,000 
tons in recent years, and consumption is 
estmnated at 1 3 to 1 .4 million tons. Imports 
for 1980/81 are projected at 700^000 tons. 
However, Iranian sources have indicated an 
even higher import figure, suggesting that 
their beet crop may noi be faring well. 

Iran's food import bill for 1980/81 is esti- 
mated to exceed $2 billion, with meat and 
sugar accounting for more than half the to- 
tal. [Prolonged hostilities m the area protend 
shortages of a number of imported commod- 
ities. Vegetable ofl and rice are already re- 
ported to be in short supply, although at this 
point the shortage likely is restricted to the 
grocery shelf since Iranians tend to hoard 
substantial amounts of these commodities at 
home. 

IRAQ 

No Food Crisis Foreseen 
The war should not badly disrupt the flow 
of imported food into Iraq. However, Iraq's 
heavy reliance on Australia for wheat, on 
Thailand for feed grains, and on Malaysia- 
Singapore for vegetable oils may change. 

In 1980, Iraq's total agricultural production 
was probably about a third higher than last 
year. Wheat production is estimated at 1 .3 
million tons-up from 880>000 in 1979. 
Com production now exceeds 100.000 
tons-up marginally from 96>000 in 1979. 
but double the 1976 level. 

Purchases of wheat from the United States, 
the EC, and Canada could be considerable in 
coming months, while those from Australia 
may be small. Iraq may increase its pur- 
chases of U^. com and barley in the coming 
year, since the usual flow of 150.000 tons of 
com and 50.000 tons of sorghum from Thai- 
land may be inhibited by the added cost of 
shipping through the Suez Canal. The United 
States, the EC, Spain, and Brazil may send 
more soybean and sunflower oil to Iraq, re* 
placing the palm oil traditionally received 
from Malaysia and Singapore. 



U.S. Farm Exports to Iraq Booming . 
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Prior to the war^ the United States had be- 
come lrjq*s leading rice supplier. Part of the 
310.000 tons delivered in fiscal 1980 moved 
to Iraq through Turkish pons. The United 
States is cunently delivering frozen poultry 
to Iraq under a contract for about 40,000 
tons. About 13^00 tons of U3. frozen 
poultry valued at Si 6 milUon was exported 
to Iraq in the first half of 1980, 

Iraq's agricultural imports in the firsi half of 
1980 totaled around S 1 billion— an annual 
rate of $2 billion. Iraq's agricultural imports 
climbed from $225 million in 1973 to SI 
baiion in 1978 and about S i J3S billion in 
1979. This upward trend was facilitated by 
greater petroleum revenues, food subsidy 
programs to improve consumer diets, and 
changes m trade policy that paved the way 
for increased impons of cereals, livestock 
products, sugar, and oilseed products. Iraq 
now imports about half its food supply. 



Market for US. Farm Products 
Shifted in 1970 s 

U.S. agricultural exports to Iraq— partic^ 
ularly of rice and wheat-have fluctuated 
widely in recent years. Influenced by U.S. 
prices and Baghdad's pobcies. The United 
States typically has been a residual supplier 
of Iraq's grain imports. Programs to diver- 
sify tiie sources of supply caused Iraq to 
continue purchasing U.S. rice and wheat 
even when supplies from other sources were 
abundant ind lower m price. 

The U^. share of Iraq's expanding agricul- 
tural imports increased from only 1 .1 per* 
ceni in 1972 to [62 percent in 1974, when 
the first surge in Iraq's petroleum revenues 
led to larger purchases of U.S. wheat and 
rice. The value of U.S. agricultural exports 
to Iraq leaped from only SI. 6 nullion in 
1972 to SI 14.8 million In 1974, and then 
declined In 1975 and J976. Increased conv 
petition from the EC, Australia, Pakistan, 
Thailand, and Brazil caused the U.S. share 
of Iraq's total agricultural imports to re* 
main below the 1974 level during 1975-79. 

U.S. Exports to Iraq Increased in 1980 
The U.S. share reached 18 percent in the 
first half of 1980, with exports co Iraq at 
$180 million-triple the S57 million re- 
corded tn the first half of 1979, The sharp 
jump in Iraq's total agricultural impoits- 
from $656 million in 1976 to about SI 4 
billion in 1979-contributed to a rebound 
in U.S. sales of certain items-particularly 
rice, barley, and poultry meat. 

U.S. farm exports to Iraq reached S260 mil- 
lion in the first 11 months of fiscal 1980 
(October-Augusf)-142 percent abo\'e the 
Si 07 million sWpped during this period in 
fiscal 1979. In this same period of fiscal 
1980, Iraq emerged as the second largest 
export market for U.S. rice and barley. 
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U,S. rice exports to Iraq in the first 1 \ 
moaths of fiscal 1980 rose 77 percent from 
1979 to 297,000 tons valued at 5137 miJ- 
lion. The United States provided over 70 
percent of Iraq's rice imports during early 
1980-up from 5 1 percent in 1979 and only 
4.4 percent in 1976. Although South Korea 
was the leading export market for U.S. rice 
this year, taking mostly California rice, Iraq 
was the leading customer for rice exports 
from the Southern States. U.S. barley ex- 
ports to haq reached 178.000 tons valued 
at 522 million. 

The U.S. share of Iraq's wheat Imports has 
not fared so well. The United States pro- 
vided about 46 percent of the 1 .5 million 
tons of wheat imported by Iraq in 1978, 
but a strong shift to Australia occurred in 
1979 and early 1980. In the first 1 1 months 
of fiscal 1980, UJS. exports of whe&t to 
Iraq reached 400J)00 tons. Although this 
was 45 percent above the previous period, 
it represented only about one^fifth of Iraq's 
total 1979/80 wheat imports, while Aus- 
tralia's share was over 60 percent. 

After a 2*year lull, Iraq again became a 
market for U.S. frozen poultry in early 
1980. Braziltin deliveries of poultry meat to 
Iraq reached 25^00 tons in 1 979 and were 
projected to increase in 1980. However, lar- 
ger purchases by iran led to a cutback in 
Brazilian dehveries to Iraq in the summer of 
1980, causing Iraq to turn to the United 
States for more of its poultry supply, Iraq's 
total imports of frozen poultry in 1 980 are 
expected to exceed 60,000 tons. 

in the past, Iraq was a significant market 
for U*S. soybean meai^ tallow, and tobacco. 
However^ a shift to Brazilian soybean meal 
caused the United States to lose this market, 
wliich had reached 30,000 tonsm 1977. In 
recent years, Australia, the EC, and Sweden 
became the leading suppliers of Iraqis tallow. 
India and Bulgaria provided most of Iraq*) 
tobacco Imports in the late 1970V Never- 
theless, Iraq is likely to become a new mark- 
et for a number of U.S. fann products in the 
future as it modernizes its food distribution 
system. (Michael E. Kurtzig and John B. 
Parker (202} 447^8054). 




Enlarging the European Community 



Implications for the EC's Cotton Trade 

By Thom, V. Truong 
(202) 447-6809 

Greece, Portugal, and Spain have applied 
for membership in the European Com- 
munity (EC), and Greece is expected to 
become a full member on January 1, 1981. 
Portugal and Spain may gain full mem- 
bership by the beginning of 1983. The 
national policies of the new member 
countries will have to be adjusted ta 
confonia with the EC's Common 
Agricultuml Policy (CAP). 

U.S. exports of raw cotton to the EC'9 
declined from an annual average of 428,000 
bales in 1969-73 to an average of 295,000 
bales in 1974-78, dropping the EC's share 
of total U-S. exports of raw cotton from 
9,8 to 8.2 percent. The main causes were 
intense competition for the EC 9 market, 
higher prices for U.S. cotton than for 
competitors' cot ton (because of higjier 
U-S. freight costs), and a longer deliveiy 
time for U.S. cotton. 

The accession of Greece^ Portugal, and Spain 
to the EC may ultimately affect the EC's 
consumption and production of cotton 
lint and therefore affect U.S. exports 
to the expanded preferential trading area. 



Changes are likeEy to include alignment 
of Greek, Portuguese, and Spanish support 
prices and customs duties on cotton with 
any new EC policy, the new members* 
adherence to a multlflber arrangement, 
and the abrogation of tariff barriers and 
certain institutional arrangements that 
regulate Greek, EN}nugucse, Spanish^ and 
present EC'9 countries' cotton trade with 
other countries. 

The EC-9*s CAP does not cover cotton lint, 
f lowever, amendments may be made to 
accommodate the interests of the new 
member cotton producers. The agree- 
ment reached between the EC'9 and Greece 
slieds light on the regulations that the 
enlarged EC would UKely impose on raw 
cotton trade both inside the Community 
and between the EC and other countries. 

Cotton Agreement Witli Greece 
During 1975-78, the EC-9 produced only 
about 0.1 percent of the raw cotton it 
needed. Italy, where annua) production has 
stagnated at 3,000 bales, is the only cotton 
producer in the Community. But if GreecCj 
Portugal, and Spain join, the expanded 
region's degree of self sufficiency in cotton 
would increase to slightly over 16 percent. 
Although Ponugal docs not produce cotton, 
Greece and Spain produce significant 
amounts. 
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Selected Characteristics of Cotton Production in Greece 
and Spain, 1977, 1978, and 1979 



Item 



1977 



Greece 



197fi 



1979 



1977 



Spain 



1978 



1979 



Total area Planted (irDOO hectares)^ - ^ . 


183 


168 


143 


66 


45 


50 


Yield (kg per hectare)^ 


835 


911 


913 


715 


609 


653 


Prodoction Ithoiitand 460 lb. bate^}' . . 


702 


703 


600 


217 


126 


150 


IrrlQaiod arsa at % of total planted 














area^ , * 


N.A. 


96.4 


97.2 


94.9 


N.A. 


*9S,0 


MechankaMv Ptcked cotton as % of 














total production' * * * ♦ ■ . ♦ 


25.7 


30.0 


58.0 


N.A. 


N A. 


25.0 


ShOrt-ruo area reiponia elastidtv 




with respect to pric«* ^ . 


■* 


0.20 






,0 20 




Long-run area response elastidtv 














with respect to price^ 




t.60 






1.60 





^ Source- Foreign Agriculture Ctrcuiar-Worfd Conon Statfsfics. 1947-79 (USDA, FAS. November 1979). 
' Source: Varioui U^S. Agricultural Attache reports from Athem »nd Madrid. 'Estimated by the author from 
descriptive accounts \r\ U.S. Agricultural Attache reports from Madrid. ^ Elastic Ity coefficients estimated 
from hiftorical data which combines area planted \x\ Greece and Spam, and evaluated at the mean. Source; 
KeTtn J, Collins. Robert E. Evans and Robert D. Barry, Worfd Cotton Production and Use: Projections for 
f985 Mnd 1990 (USDA, ESCS, FAS, June 1979). 



N-A,- Not Available. 

At the begmning of negotiations between 
the EC-9 and Greece, the positions of the 
two parties on raw cotion trade were quite 
different. The EC*s negotiating position 
was that foreign cotton should enter the 
Community duty-free. An import duty on 
cotton would penalize the EC's textile 
industry by raising the cost of its main 
raw material and lessening its abiliry to com- 
pete with foreign textile industries. 

As a net exporter of cotton, Greeee Insisted 
on cotton's being classified as an agricultural 
product, and on the implementation of "the 
principle of absolute preference** for EC 
products. That is, the G reeks wanted a CAP 
for cotton, with price supports, export 
subsidies, and trade protection. 

Results of the negotiations indicate that a 
full-fledged CAP for cotton will probably 
not be instituted within the enlarged EC. 
However, a system of limited price support 
througli direct payments to farmers will be 
granted to Greek and kalian producers 
andj presumably, to Spanish producers later 
on. 



Production 

The price support system is not likely to 
affect production in Italy, since cotton 
acreage there 15 limited by climate to 
Sicily and so cannot be expanded much. The 
EC program has, however, affected Greek 
pobcy on cotton production and appears to 
iiave influenced policy in Spain. Even with 
increased production, Greece and Spain 
are only likely to become more self-suf- 
ficient in cotton, rather thao net exporters 
(in which case, present Greek net exports 
will decrease). The objective of Uie G reek 
and Spanish Governments seems to be to 
export cotton textiles, rather than cotton 
lint, into the enlarged EC. 

Several factors are likely to limit increased 
cotton output in Greece and Spain. Yields 
are already high in both countries, and there 
is little room to expand the Irrigated area, a 
big factor in recent yield increases. In 
general, Greece and Spain have very limited 
usable crop area, and there are a number of 
profitable alternative crops. An effort to be 
more price- competitive with other suppliers 
through greater mechanization has resulted 
in labor unrest. 



Consumption 

The eventual volume of the enlarged EC's 
cotton imports will be determined by the 
EC's enlarged textile production and by the 
price competitiveness of cotton lint versus 
manmade fibers. Barring price changes due 
to the introduction of a CAP for cotton, 
variations in the relative price of cotton 
and manmade fibers are mainly caused by 
technoiogical factors, which will not be 
affected by the EC's enlargement pocess. 

Non-member countries* textile exports to 
the EC*9 are subject to ihe Muhifiber 
Arrangement (MFA) regulations. Under the 
first MFA (1974-77), EC-9 textile imports 
from non-member countries grew at an 
annual average of 22 percent. Under the 
second MFA (1978^1), the EC'9 will 
attempt to hold growth of these imports to 
6 percent per year. 

The more stringent restrictions aim to pro- 
vide greater protection to the region's 
textile industry. Behind greater trade bar- 
rierSj and with population and incomes 
growing. It appears that EC-9 textile pro- 
duction, including that of cotton textiles, 
will begin to recover from its recent stagna- 
tion- The magnitude of the recovery, how- 
ever will depend on how much the Greek, 
Portuguese, and Spanish textile industries 
are able to compete in the enlarged EC. 

Under the second MFA, the applicant 
countries* textile exports to the EC-9 are 
subject to quantitative limitations. With EC 
membersWp, the applicant countries would 
receive full preferential treatment. Their 
exports of cotton textile products to other 
members would increasCj since labor in the 
textile industries of all three countries is 
significanity cheaper than in the EC-9. 
Textile production in the applicant countries 
is also being significantly enhanced by 
greater private and public investments to 
upgrade equipment and raise productivity. 

Tariff Barriers and Institutional 
Anangements 

Greece assesses an ad valorem tax of 2 per* 
cent and a documenttry stamp tax of 3.5 per- 
cent on the cost, insurance, freight (cl.f) 
and import duty value of imported raw cot- 
ton. There Is no import duly on raw cotton 
in Portugal, but there is a port fee equal to 
approximately 0.7 U.S. cent per pound 
applied to all imports, in Spain^ imported 
raw cotton is subjea to a duty of 13 percent 
of the c j.f value and to an 8-percent com- 
pensatory tax levied on 1 13 percent of the 
c.i.f. value. 
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Cotton imports. Production, Consiimption and Degree of Self Sufficiency fn EC-9, Greece, 
Portugal, Spain and Enlarged £C^ , 1975-78 Average 
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Percentage of 
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Percentage of 
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Percentage of 


Querttlty 


Percentage of 


Quantity 
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Imported^ 


Total Imports 


Imported* 


Total Imports 


Imported^ 


Total Imports 


Imported" 


Total Imports 


Imported* 


Total Importt 


Colombia. . . . 


159.0 


4.5 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 


0.8 


18.0 


5.2 


181 


4.1 


Egypt 


105.0 


2M 


18.0 


31.6 


5.0 


1.0 


lao 


5.2 


146 


3.3 


Greece 


23.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


10.0 


2.1 


6.0 


1,7 


39.0 


0.9 


GuaTefTiaFa . . - 


94,0 


2,6 


0.0 


0.0 


13.0 


2.7 


16.0 


4.6 


123.0 


2.8 


Iran 


74.0 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


74.0 


1.7 


Israel 


40.0 


1.1 


13.1 


23,0 


51.0 


tO.6 


7.0 


2.0 


111.0 


2.5 


Mexico 


74.0 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 


0,8 


3.0 


0.9 


81.0 


1.8 


Nicaragua . . - 


33.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 


0.8 


10.0 


2.9 


47.0 


1.1 


PtfU 


43.0 


13 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


60.0 


1.1 


Spam 


1.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


Sudan 


63.0 


\B 


0.0 


0.0 


13,0 


2,7 


8,0 


2.3 


84.0 


1,9 


Turkey 


390.0 


\0B 


1.0 


1.7 


124.0 


25,8 


59.0 


17.1 


574,0 


12,9 


Unft»d States . 


370.0 


10.4 


25,0 


43.9 


61.0 


12.7 


62.0 


18.0 


518.0 


11.7 


USSR 


853.0 


24.1 


0,0 


0.0 


19,0 


4,0 


13.0 


3.8 


890,0 


20.1 


Others 


1,235.0 


34.6 


N.A. 


N.A. 


171.0 


35.6 


125.0 


36.2 


1,518.0 


34.2 


Total Imports . 


3^67.0 


100.0 


54.0 


100.0 


431.0 


1DD.0 


345.0 


100.0 


4^37.0 


100.0 


Production' . . 


3.0 


- 


636.0 


- 


0.0 


- 


179.0 


- 


818.0 


- 


Consumptior^^ . 


3^26.0 


- 


530,0 


- 


492.0 


- 


539.0 


- 


5.036.0 


- 


Degree of setf- 






















iufflciency^ . , 


0,1 


- 


109.7 


- 


0.0 


- 


33.2 


- 


16.2 


— 



* Include* EC 9, Greece, Portugal and Spain. Discrepancies between imports plus production and consumption are traceable to stock pilings or reporting errors. 
'Expressed ir> thousand bales of 480 lb. and are 1975-73 averages. Production figure for EC 9 is equal to that of Italy. ^Defined at the ratio of production to domestic 
consumption and expressed in percentages. N.A. » Not Available. 

Source*: foretgn AgricutUire Circui&r-Worfd Cotton Suttstic^, 1947-79 (USDa, FAS, November 1979). and Foreign Agriculture CJrcufar-Corton lUSDA, FAS, 
January 1980). 



In the EC-9j imports of cotton lint are duty- 
free. The position adopted by tiie EC-9 
during its negotiations with Greece indicates 
that cotton's duty-free status will be pre- 
served when Greece, Portugal^ and Spain 
join. If so, enlargement of the EC would lead 
to removal of the tariff barriers to cotton 
trade in Greece^ Portugal^ and Spain. 

Clearing-account arrangements would also 
be eliminated, since they are in violation of 
the Treaty of Rome. The 3976 Greek- 
Egyptian Tilde Agreement provides for the 
importation of Egyptian cotton under a 
clearing account, and a significant propor- 
tion of Greece's cotton exports to 
Eastern European countries are under 
bilateral clearing account arrangements. 

Once Portugal is an EC member^ the 
rationale for U.S. cotton sales under P.L. 
480 Title J would vanish, since the burden 
of financing Portugal's development would 
presumably be shihed to the EC. In the 
enlarged EC, VS. cotton sales with CCC 
credits to Portugal and Spain can be viewed 
as an unfair trading practice by Greek, 
Italian, and Spanish cotton producers. 



Impacts on U^. Cotton Exports 

The abolition of duties On imported cotton 
in Greece, Portugal, and Spain would, in 
the short run, render cotton from other 
countries more price competitive and 
expand imports ftom non- member countries 
into the enlarged EC. 

However, the increase in unports may be 
mitigated by the cotton production 
subsidy that the EC is likely to adopt and 
that has already induced the Governments 
of Greece and Spain to launch programs to 
increase cotton production. Furthermore^ 
removal of clearing account arrangements 
between Greece and various Eastern 
European countries may redirect Greek 
cotton into the EC and reduce EC cotton 
imports from third countries. Discontinua- 
tion of U.S. cotton sales under P.L. 480 or 
CCC credit would likely dampen U.S. 
exports to Portugal and Spain. 



In the long run, assuming that protec- 
tion of the EC textile indusUy remains 
unchanged, EC textile production and lint 

consumption will increase. Given higher con- 
sumption, how much cotton the enlarged 
EC imports from non-member countries 
will depend on increases in cotton pro- 
duction in Greece and Spain. 

Even though Greece and Spain are likely 
to become more self-sufficient in cotton^ 
total EC cotton imports from third countries 
are expected to increase because of rising 
demand for textiles. The United States 
should have a significant share of the EC 
cotton market as in the past. 
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Agricultural Policy 



Since laie June^ ttie Congress has passed 
several pieces of legislation directly affecting 
the agricultural sector. Among these arc: 

• Energy Security Act of 1980 (June). 

• MotorCarrier Actof l980(July). 

• Hay Transportation Assistance Pro- 
gram Adjustments (August). 

• New Rural Development Policy Act 
(September). 

• Agricultural Subtenninal Facilities Act 
of 1980 (September), 

• National Aquacuiture Actof 1980 
(September). 

• Federal Crop Insurance Actof 1980 
(September). 

• United States Grain Standards Act 
(Ctetober). 

The major thrust of the Energy Security Act 
of 1980 is to achieve reduced dependence 
on foreign oil. The act cstablislics a U-S- 
synthetic Fuels Corporation to promote the 
production of synthetic fue!s by private in- 
dustry. The Corporation's goal is to pro- 
duce the equivalent of at least 500^0 bar- 
rels of Crude oil a day by 1987^ increasing 
to 2 million barrels a day by 1992. 



Through the Departments of Energy and 
Agriculture, tlie act also authorizes sub- 
sidies to encourage the production of fuels, 
such as alcohol and methane, from agricul- 
tural crops or residue and from urban waste. 
The act establishes a production goal of at 
least 60,000 barrels of alcohol a day by the 
end of 1982. By 1990, the goal is to achieve 
alcohol fuel production equal to at least 10 
percent of domestic gasoline consumption. 

The Motor Carrier Act of 1980 updates 

the statutes governing Federal regulation of 
the motor carrier industry to better reflect 
the transportation needs of the 1980's. Ex- 
isting legislation had tended to inhibit mark- 
et entry, carrier growth, maximum utiliza- 
tion of equipment and energy resources, and 
opportunities for minorities and others to 
enter tiic trucking industry. 

The Hay Transportation Assistance Pro- 
gram Adjustments directs the Secretary of 

Agriculture to adjust or cancel certain 
claims that arose in the administration of 
the Hay Transportation Assistance Program. 

During the summer of 1976, drought caused 
many livestock feed sources to literally dry 
up. Consequently, the Federal govemmeut 
provided livestock farmers assistance in 
transporting feed from areas where sup- 
plies were plentiful. When the program ex- 
pired, it was learned that farmers who had 
transported beet pulp pellets (a type of feed) 
in their own vehicles had been paid more 
than tlie maximum 80 perceni of cost, 
maiEily because of the condensed nature 
of the roughage. 

The Department of Agriculture sought to 
recover the overpayments. Some producers 
had repayed the Federal Govciiiment,but 
other producers had claims against them 
that were still outstanding in August 1980. 
The adjustments legislation allows payments 
to stand as made based on the published flat 
rate that was in effect at the time of pay- 
ment, and overpayments will be reimbursed. 



The New Rural Development Policy Act 

is designed to improve coordination and 
efficiency of government runl develop- 
ment efforts. Under this act» the Secretary 
of Agriculture coordinates all Federal 
Departments and agencies tn a nationwide 
rural development program to improve 
housing, energy utilization, health services, 
and job opportunities. Also* the act raises by 
55 million the annual ceilings placed by Con- 
gress on rural development planning grants 
to local governments. Finally, the new pub- 
lic taw creates the position of Under Secre- 
tary for Small Community and Rural Deve- 
lopment within the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The Agricultural Subterminal Facilities Act 
of 1980 authorizes up to $3-3 million for 
each fiscal year, 1981 to 1983, in Govern- 
ment loans for the contruction and improve- 
ment of subterminal storage and transporta- 
tion facilities for bulk agricultural com- 
modities. 

The National Aquacuiture Act of 1980 
directs the Government to develop a na- 
tioual program promoting commercial pro- 
duction offish and shellfish. 

The United States Grain Standards Act was 

signed into law on October 1 3. This bill 
eliminates mandatory federal weighing of 
grain moved into export elevators by rail 
or truck, grain shipped from export ele- 
vators to internal U.S. points, and any 
gram reaching such an elevator as an intra- 
company transaction. 

intra-company shipments are said to 
constitute up to 70 percent of the volume 
of some export elevators. The costs of 
weighing such inbound, intra-company 
shipments arc said to far exceed any bene- 
fits. The new law is basically designed to 
cut grain marketing costs without fore- 
going the protection given buyers and sel- 
lers in the original law. 

Federal Crop Insurance Update 

The September issue of Agricultural Out- 
look presented information on the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act of 1980 prior tohs final 
passage. Provisions retained in rhc final ver- 
sion of the bill are slightly different. 
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The major difference arises out of the con- 
ferees* dccisfon to retain the subsidized 
interest portions of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration (FmHA)and ihc Small Busi- 
ness Administration (SBA) loan programs. 
THe origini] Admtnistration-b^ked pro- 
posal was to consolidate these two programs 
with the Federal Crop Insurance Aci pro- 
grams. 

The main features of the House and Senate 
bills adopted by the conference committee 
and signed into b«^ arc as follows: 

• The new crop insurance program will 
be pleased In during the 1981 crop year. 

• In administering the Federal Crop In- 
surance Aci, the FCIC Board may: 

1) establish or use committees or associa- 
tions of producers, 2) contract with private 
insurance companies, and/or 3) encourage 
sales through agents and brokers. 

• Federal crop insurance protection 
against yield losses must provide producers 
coverage for 50,65, or 75 percent of the 
normal average yield for the farm on the 
commodity insured^ 

• One of the reimbursement options of- 
fered must be 90 percent of the projected 
market price for the commodity in the 
new crop year. 

• A subsidy of 30 percent will be pro- 
vided toward each participating producer's 
premium, for coverage not to exceed 65 per- 
cent of normal crop yield. 

• 1981 crop wheat, feed grains, upland 
cotton, or rice will not be eligible to re- 
ceive a premium subsidy from the FCiC 

if the producer elects to make acreage eligi- 
ble for disaster payments under the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949. Any producer who makes 
acreage eligible for disaster payments may 
purchase Federal crop insurance for the 
commodity at the full premium cost. 

• Producers can opt to delete hail and 
fire coverage from their crop insurance plan, 
thereby reducing their premium. 

• States and State agencies can provide 
additional premium subsidies to further re- 
duce the cost of insurance. 

• Reinsurance will by provided to the 
maximum extent feasible to private insur- 
ance companies licensed by the FCIC and 
State and local government entities. 



Adminbtration Actions 

• On July 22, a new financing program 
for weatherizing homes and other facilities 
served by run) electric cooperatives was 
announced. This new program is part of the 
Administration's continuing effort to con- 
serve energy resources. 

• On July 30 » the ^980 Tobacco Loan 
Program was announced. Support prices for 
eligible kmds of tobacco will be increased 
9.4 percent from 1979 Levels. 

• On August I5,the 1981 WheatPro- 
gram was announced. For the second 
straight year, wheat producers will not 
need to set aside acreage to be eligible for 
the farmer-owned reserve, commodity loans, 
and target price protection. The farmer- 
owned reserve release and call prices for 

the 1981 crop will be increased from S4.20 
and SS.25, respectively, to keep them con- 
sistent with the cost of producing wheat. 
The target price will be mereased from $3.63 
to at least $3.8 1 , with the final amount de- 
pe^ident on the magnitude of the increase in 
short-run production cost&. The loan price 
will be at least S3 .00. 

• On September 9, the Administration 
announced that the beekeeper indemnity 
payment program wouid be rerminated Octo- 
ber 9 because of its limited scope and rela- 
tive ineffectiveness. 

Unresolved Legislation 

Congress left many important agricultural 
bills unresolved when it adjourned for the 
election period. The following examines 
the main pieces of legislation and issues 
that Congress may deal with when it re- 
convenes in November. 

Olive and Walnut Marketing Act. One of 

the most important bills left for action 
is H.R.3765> originally passed by the 
I louse as an olive and walnut marketing 
bill. Many other farm program provisions 
were attached when the bill was considered 
by the Senate. These added provisions would: 
(1) set basic loan rates for 1981 at not less 
than $3 a bushel for wheat and S2.2S for 
corn; (2) Increase loan rates for 1980 and 
198] crop grains that producers deposit in 
the farmer-owned reserve to not less than 
$330 per bushel for wheat and $2.40 for 
corn, and waive interest rates for those 
loans; (3) earmark 4 million tons of wheat 
currently owned by the Government as a 
special international food reserve for use 
only in meeting emergency needs abroad 
when other U.S^ aid stocks are low; and 
(4) set the 1981 soybean support loan at 
not less than $5 .02 a bushel. Most of these 



provisions had prior approval by the House 
Agriculture Committee^ first as separate 
bills and then as part of H.R. 7664, the 
Child Nutrition Act. 

Child Nutrition Act. Although the farm 
provision aspects of this bill have been ap- 
proved, the bill Ls still in conference^ where 
House and Senate negotiators have yet to 
agree on cuts in the various nutrition pro- 
grams. The Senate has argued for a per- 
manent cut of $603 miiUon, while the House 
wants a one-year cut of S540 million. 
Another Senate amendment to the bill pro- 
poses changes in migrant farm labor laws. 

The original bill would extend all tem- 
porarily authorized child nuhition programs 
and contains provisions to improve the ef- 
fectiveness and operation of the programs. 
Covered in the legislation are the School 
Lunch, ScJiool Breakfast, Summer Food 
Service for children, and Special Milk pro- 
grams, as well as the Special Supplemental 
Food or W[C program, which provides nut- 
ritional aid to low-income pregnant, post* 
panum, and nursing mothers and to infants 
and children who are found to be at nutri- 
tional risk. 

Upcoming Decisions 

Tiie Department of Agriculture will be 
making a number of commodity program 
decisions in the near future- By November 
IS.USDAmust decide for the 1981 crop of 
feed grains and soybeans whether to offer a 
set-aside program^ the amount of tiie nation- 
al program acreage, and any recommended 
reductions in plantings. If a set aside is man^ 
dated, farmers must participate in order to 
be eligible for program benefits and to place 
1981 grain In the fermer-owned reserve. The 
loan and purchase prices for com, sorghum, 
rye, and barley and oats {if they are included 
in theprogram)will be decided later. 

The decisions on any diversion program and 
the level of target prices will be determined 
after more information ts available on pro- 
spective plantings, markets, and slior[-run 
costs of production for 198 L The loan price 
and purchase levels for the 1981 crop of 
soybeans will also be determined later. 
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Major decisions on the 1981 cotton pro- { 

grams must be made before January I. The 
loan race for 1981 upland coccon was an- 
nounced on October 3 1. The 1981 raie will 
be 52.46 cents per pound for the basic grade 
(SLM M6*')»an increase of 4.46 cents over 
the ]980rate. The national program acreage 
and thevoluncary reduccion percentage must 
be announced by December 15. USDA also 
will have to decide whether a set-aside or 
diversion program should be set up and the 
appropriate level of ihc target price for 1981 
upland cotton, buc these decisions have no 
statutory deadline for announcement. USDA 
will accepc comment until December 2 on 
the provisions of this program. 

Provisions of the Extra Long Slaple (ELS) 
cotton program must be determined soon. 
The national marketing quoca and the 
national acreage altotmenc for the 1981 
crop were announced on October 14. The 
national marketing quota wiit be 195,000 
bales, and the national acreage a^otment 
will be 150,241 acres. However, by Dec- 
ember 15, USDA musl conduct a referen- 
dum in which two-thirds of the voting ELS 
producers must approve the quota before 
it can take effect. In 1980, farmers planted 
only 83,000 acres of ELS cotton, well be- 
low the national allotment of 131,652 acres. 
If the quotas are approved^ farmers incom- 
pliance with the program will be ellgfbie for 
loans on their crops. In addition, on October 
31, the loan rate for 1981 crop ELS cotton 
was set at 99 cents per pounds 5.5 cents 
greater than the 1980 rate. 

USDA also has to determine, for the 198 1 
peanut program, what the national acreage 
allotment, the national poundage quota, and 
the date or period of referendum should be. 

The national acreage allotment must be an- 
nounced by December I and it must encom- 
pass at least l,614>000acres. The national 
poundage quota must also be announced by 
December l»and it mus[ beat least 2.880 
million pounds. The poundage quota will 
detennine the amount of 1981 crop peanuts 
that wilt be eligible for loans at the domestic 
suppon rate for edible peanuts. A referen- 
dum must be held by December 15 to deter- 
mine whether marketing quotas will be in ef- 
fect for the 1981, 1982, and 1983 peanut 
crops. The actual loan rates will be deter- 
mined later. 



A decision on whether to authorize a price 
support program for the l98l flaxseed crop 
will be made later this year. Currently, there 
IS a purchase agreement program for flaxseed 
with a support price of S4.50 a bushel. Once 
the agreement is signed, the CCC is commit- 
ted to purchase the producer's flaxseed at 
the support price, although farmers are not 
required to sell their Crops to the CCC. 
USDA will accept comments on tiie possible 
support program through December 8. 

Later this year» USDA will determine the 
national marketing quota for the 1981 crop 
of flue-cured tobacco. The quota will be 
based on the estimated disappearance for 
the 1981 marketing year. 

Changes recently have been proposed for the 
food stamp program to reduce fraud and 
error. Under one proposal. States could re- 
quire applicants to provide proof of all shel- 
ter expenses, all child care expenses, and 
household size. This information would be 
obtained in addition to the eligibility infor- 
mation including income, social security 
number, and certain medical and utility 
expenses— currently required of applicants 
for food stamps. States could also develop 
a profile of the types of food stamp cases 
and eligibility factors that are most subject 
to error; the States could then require verifi- 
cation of all information from applicants 
who fit the typical error profile. 

The USDA has also proposed an incentive 

system to encourage States to reduce food 
stamp errors. Those States whose error rate 
exceeds the national average would be liable 
to pay 1 portion of the cost of those stamps. 
States below the national average fn stamps 
issued in enor or which reduce error rates by 
25 percent would be rewarded by having 
an increased share of their administrative 
costs paid by USDA. This program could 
take effect by next summer. fB. Edmond- 
son, R. Rizzi, $. Short. (202) 447'6620J 




Recent Publications 



USDA's Economics and Statistics Service 
publishes a number of research reports, 
statistical supplements, handbooks, and 
other periodicals that may be of interest to 
you as an Agricultural Outlook reader. To 
order reports listed below» write directly to 
ESS Publications, Room 0054-South, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 20250. Be sure to list the publication 
number and provide your zipcodc. 

U.S. Foreign Agricultural Trade Statistical 
Report. Fiscal Year 1979: A Supplement 
to the Monthly Foreign Agricultural 
Trade of the United States. 

Commuting and Migration Status in Non- 
metro Areas. AER/Vol 32* No. 3. 

Burtey Tobacco Farming Characteristics and 
Potential for Change. AER 460. 

The Farm Pesticide Industry. AER 461. 

Domestic Food Programs: An Overview. 
ESCS8I. 

Federal Outlays in Fiscal 1978: A Compari- 
son of Mctropohtan and Nonmetropoli- 
tan Areas. RDRR 25. 

Indices of Agricultural and Food Production 
for Europe and the U.S5.R.: Average 
1961^5 and Annual 1970 Through 1979. 
SB 635. 

Indices of Agricultural Production for Asia 
and Oceania, Average 1961-65 and 
Annual 1970-79, SB 636. 

Western Energy: The Interregional Coal 
Analysis Model. TB 1627. 
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SOUND OFF 




The Agricultural Outlook has taken on a new look. 
This month's changes follow other recent additions- 
most notably, the monthly update charts on the 
general economy, commodity market prices, food 
and marketing. U.S. agricuttural trade, and others. 
To weed out repetitive material, we have incorpo* 
rated the Commodity Highlights section into the 
Agriculturat Economy. If you would like to comment 



on these changes— or any other aspect of the 
magazine, for example, the articles or tables— 
send your suggestions to: 

Larry Van Meir 

Room 276. GHI BIdg. 

USDA, ESCS, NED 

500 12th St. S.W. 

Washington. D.C. 20250 



Comments:. 
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statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key Statistical Indicators of the Food and Fiber Sector 



1979 



1980 



Prices received by farmeri (1967"lO0l. 

Livestock »nd products (1967-lOOJ . 

Cropi (1967-1001 

Pncei paid by farmer*, 

prod, ttcfn* (1967-100) 

Prod, hems, int., taxes, and wages . , . 

Farm incoma* 
Cash receipts 1$ hi\^ 

Livestock (SbllJ 

Cropt (Sbil.) « 

Total gross farm income IS blLl* . . . 

Production expense) (S bILl 

Net farm income {$ blL) ^.., . ^ , . . 
Net cath Income ($ bILP 



Market basket 
Retail cost (1967-100) . 
Farm value (1967-100) . 
Spread (1967-100). . . . 
Farm value/retail cost 4%) 
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294 
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130.9 


130.6 


135.4 


131.5 


136 
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143 


144-148 


138-142 


68.2 


66.9 


69.7 


66.6 


69 


63 


71 


71-73 


68-70 


62.7 


63.7 


65.7 


62,8 


67 


71 


72 


74-76 


70-72 


149.1 


149.9 


154.1 


149.6 


152 


152 


155 


158-162 


151-157 


116.3 


119.6 


124,2 


118.6 


127 


130 


133 


133-137 


128-134 


32.B 


30.3 


29.9 


31.0 


25 


23 


23 


22-24 


23-25 


37.7 


33.7 


35.0 


35.8 


33 


30 


36 


37-39 


32-35 


223.B 


224,3 


225.3 


222.7 


229.8 


233.7 


242.7 


251 


238-240 


234.0 


223.7 


225.5 


228.2 


226.0 


226.9 


253.8 


258 


240-242 


217.7 


224.7 


225.2 


219.5 


232,0 


237.7 


236.2 


246 


237-239 


39 


37 


37 


38 


36 


36 


39 


38 


37-38 



Retail pncet 

Food (1967*100) 234.0 236.8 239.7 234.5 245.3 250.5 258.2 266 254-256 

At home (1967-100) .t. f 233.1 234.7 236.7 232.9 241.8 246.6 255.6 263 251-253 

Away-from home (1967-100) 240.7 246.3 251.4 242.9 258.4 264.7 259.6 277 266-268 

Agricultural e?<Ports is bJI.)" 7.9 8.2 11.0 32.0 10.3 9? 9.5 12.0 40.5 

Agricultural imports (S bil.)* 4.4 3,9 4.4 16.2 4.5 4.3 4.0 4.4 17.2 

Livestock and products 

TotaMivestockand products (1974=100) 106.7 107.5 109.0 105.3 106.6 112.0 108.7 109.0 109.1 

Beef <mli. lb,) 5,076 5,222 5,416 21,261 5,244 5,250 5,383 5,500 21,377 

Porkimil.lb) 3,754 3.775 ^-346 15,270 4,124 4,300 3,757 4,125 16,306 

Veal (miLlb.) 98 99 100 410 91 89 95 90 365 

Lamb»nd mutton Wl. lb.) 71 69 73 284 80 77 72 70 299 

Red meats (mN.lb.1 8.999 9,165 9,935 37,225 9.539 9.716 9,307 9,785 38,347 

8ro»ers (mil, lb.) 2,844 2,855 2,665 10,915 2,722 2.923 2,759 2,670 11,074 

Turkey* (mil, Ib.l 465 720 725 2.182 374 523 705 720 2,322 

Total meat.ar>d poultry ImlLtb.) 12,308 12.740 13,325 50,322 12,635 13.162 12.767 13,175 51,739 

Eggsimil.di) 1.434 1,436 1,477 5,769 1,464 1,421 1.426 1,460 5,771 

Mllkibfl.lb.) 32B 31.2 29.S 123.6 31.0 34.0 32.2 30 5 127^ 

Choke fleers, Omaha rt^cwt.) 72.51 65.88 67.18 67.75 66.85 64.65 70.82 69-71 67-69 

8arT0^ar>d gilts. 7 markets ($/cwt.) 43,04 38.52 36.39 42.06 36.31 31.18 46 23 45^7 39^ 

Broilers. 9-clTy wholesale (Cts.yib.) 47.7 40.8 41.7 44.4 43.0 41.1 53.3 48-50 46-48 

Turkeys, N.Y., Wholesale (Cti./lb.l 66.2 63.1 73.0 68.1 59.0 54.3 68.3 78^0 64-66 

Eggs. Gr. A large. N.Y. (cts./d..) 66.1 65.2 69.4 68.2 62.1 57.0 70^3 71-73 64-66 

Milk, all at farm (S^cwt.) 11-53 11.97 12.77 IZOO 12.77 12.60 12.87 13.70-13.90 12.95-13.05 

* Quarterly cash receipts and expenses are seasonally adjusted at annual rates. ' Includes net change In farm inventories. ' Excludes inventory adjustment and 
noncash income and expenses. Represents cash available for capital expenditures and operator irrcome. * Annual data are based ori Oct.-SePt. fiscal years ending with 
the indicated year, f = forecast, p = Preliminary. 
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Farm Income 



Gross and net farm income 



Cash receipts from farm marketings 
Liveitock and Products 

MeiT antmalt 

Oairv product) . . . , 
Pouftrv '<^d e9S$ 
Other 



Crops 

Food grains .... 

Feed crops 

Cotton dim and teed) 
Tobacco ...... 

Oil-bearing croPt . 
Vege tablet and melons 
Fruits and tree nuts. * 
Other. . 



Nat change In farm inventories . . 
Nonmoney and other farm income' 
Gross farm income 



Annual 



1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 

$ Bil. 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 p 


50.5 


52.9 


61.2 


87.1 


92.4 


88.2 


94.8 


95B 


112.5 


131.5 


29.6 


30.6 


35.7 


45 j9 


41.4 


43.1 


46.1 


47.4 


59.0 


68.6 


18.5 


19.5 


24.0 


30.4 


25.2 


25.8 


27.0 


273 


37.5 


44.2 


6.5 


iJ 


7.1 


8.^ 


9.4 


9.9 


11.4 


11.8 


12.7 


14.8 


4.2 


4.0 


4.2 


6.9 


6.3 


6.8 


7.2 


7.2 


8.1 


8.9 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


21.0 


32:3 


25.5 


41.1 


51.1 


45.2 


48.7 


48.3 


53.5 


623 


2.5 


2.5 


3.5 


7.2 


8.5 


7.8 


6.9 


6.0 


5.9 


8.6 


5.1 


5.5 


5.9 


10.6 


14.0 


12.2 


13.1 


11.9 


11.3 


14.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1,8 


2.8 


2.9 


2.3 


3.5 


3.5 


3.5 


4.0 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1.6 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.6 


2.3 


3.6 


3.8 


4.4 


7.6 


10.0 


7.3 


9.4 


9M 


13.2 


14.6 


2.S 


3.0 


3.3 


4.4 


5.3 


5.4 


5.2 


5.7 


6.0 


6.5 


2.1 


2.3 


2.6 


3.4 


3.4 


3.5 


3B 


4.3 


5.5 


6.4 


2.2 


24 


2.B 


3.6 


4.9 


4.6 


4.6 


4.8 


5.5 


6.0 


ey 


1.4 


0.9 


3.4 


-1.6 


3.4 


-2.4 


.6 


.4 


4,1 


8.0 


7.7 


8.9 


8.4 


7.5 


S.7 


9.4 


11.8 


13.9 


14.1 


58-6 


62.0 


71.0 


98,9 


9S.3 


100.3 


101,8 


108.1 


126.9 


149.6 



44.4 



47,4 



52.3 



65.6 



72.2 



75.9 



83.1 



90.3 



100.8 



118.6 



Fami production expenses^ . . . 

Net farm income 
Current Prices , . . > . . ... ... 

1967 prices' /. . . 

^ Includes government Payments to farmers, ^/alue of farm products consumed m farm households, rental value of farm dwellings, and income from recreations, 
machine hire, and custom work. 'Deflated by the consumer price \r\dex for ali Items, 1967-100. * Less than $,05 bil. Totals may not add due to rounding, 
p. PreNmlnary. 



14.2 


14.6 


18.7 


33,3 


26.1 


24,5 


18.7 


.17.8 


26.1 


31.0 


12.2 


12.1 


14.9 


25.1 


17.7 


15.2 


n.o 


^.8 


13.3 


14.2 



Cash receipts from farming 



1979 



1980 



Aug 



Sept Oct 



Nov 



Oec 



J^n 



Feb 



S MiL 



Mar 



Apr May June 



Farm marketings and CCCioansV . 9,862 11.519 15,896 14,083 11,669 11,971 9.946 9,785 9,455 9,383 10,633 

Livestock and Products 5,404 5,662 6,431 5,997 5,525 5,769 5,568 5,577 5.522 5,468 5,371 

Meat animals 3,370 3.633 4,420 3,855 3,405 3,761 3,636 3,496 3,302 3,263 3^32 

Dairv products 1,238 1,215 1,251 1,214 1,289 1,294 1,236 1,374 1,379 1,466 1,366 

Poultrv and eggs 721 735 684 861 766 664 650 645 769 665 693 

Other ....,:. 75 79 76 67 65 50 46 62 72 74 80 

Crops 4,458 5^57 9,465 8.086 6,744 6,202 4,378 4.208 3,933 3,915 5,262 

Food grains -. 997 1,110 1,152 763 633 655 492 466 456 498 U56 

Feedcfopj ^^ . \ 695 &48 1,822 2.108 1,537 1,957 1,245 1,136 1,139 1,132 1,384 

Cotton tJim and »eed} .... ;, 147 231 656 871 902 674 362 247 146 139 138 

Tobacco -c 527 458 230 279 202 270 26 6 2 1 

Oil-bearing crops ':...-. 612 1,149 3,557 1^82 1,116 1,542 i;i16 997 663 641 855 

VegBtablwandrrielons 662 825 799 484 392 317 266 394 444 598 643 

Fruhs and tree rwti 460 646 730 823 677 373 379 466 495 433 659 

Other 358 490 519 876 685 414 392 496 588 473 327 

Government payments 78 102 122 86 80 55 41 25 113 54 30 

Total cash receipts" 9,940 11,621 16,018 14,169 11,749 12,026 9,987 9,8l0 9,568 9,437 10,663 

* Receipts from loans represent value of loans minus vaiue of redemptions durmg the month. ^Oetailsmav not add because of rounding. 



Julv 



Aug 



11,002 11,420 



5,671 


5,796 


3,336 


3,614 


1,374 


1,369 


887 


738 


74 


75 


5,331 


5,624 


1.377 


1,141 


1,319 


1,170 


86 


251 


82 


457 


820 


781 


648 


716 


604 


746 


395 


362 


.27 


53 


11.029 


11.473 



Novembfir 1980 



27. 



Farm marketing indexei (physical woJumeJ 



Annual 



1979 



1980 





1977 


^97B 


1979P 


Aug 


Mar 
1967*100 


Apr 


Mav 


June 


July 


Aug 


AJI commodities. 


123 


124 


127 


115 


130 


113 


112 


132 


125 


125 


Livestock and products . . . . 


112 


112 


110 


112 


109 


116 


117 


112 


111 


108 


Crop 


139 


140 


151 


121 


159 


108 


106 


160 


144 


147 



Cash receipts' from farm marketing!, by States, January-August 



Livestock 
and Products 



Crops' 



Total? 



State 



NORTH ATLANTIC 

Maine , 

New Hampihira . . . . 

Vennont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode liiand 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey. ...... 

Penntylvania 

NORTH CENTRAL 

Ofijo 

Indiana 

Illinoit 

Michigan . , 

iWiiconsin 

Minnesota 

lokwa .*.,,, I. ,. ; 

Missouri ..... ^ . , 

JNorth Dakota 

^South Dakota 

Nebraika. . « 

iKansai , . . 

SOUTHERN 

Delaware 

Maryiand 

Virginia, . , ^ 

West Virginia 

JNorlh Carolina . . . . 
South Carolina . . . . 
Georgia 

FJorida 

Kentucky 

Tenneisee ..*.,.» 
Alabama ......... 

Mjti4uippl 

Arkansai . . . ^ , . , . 

Louisiana. ........ 

Oklahoma , , , . ^ . , 

Texat 

WESTERN 

Montana 

Idaho 

WyomTng 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona , 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washhgton ...... 

Oregon ........... 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

UNITED STATES . . 



1979 



1980 



1979 



1980 



1979 



1980 



SMif. 



205.1 
44.9 

203.5 
76.9 

a.6 

101.4 

1.021.1 

75.9 

1.195.3 

930.9 
1.084.1 
1.586.9 

760.9 
2.344,1 
2,020.1 
3.858.5 
1,565.2 

430.0 
1.133.2" 
2,543.9 
2.346.7 

154.3 
378.0 
489.1 
97.4 
940.3 
250.3 

1,101.2 
649.2 
58Z4 
640.9 
fl72.0 
59fl.7 

1.009.4 
353.4 

1 .453.6 
4,025.2 

186.0 
572.5 
274.1 

1 .699.7 
445.7 
571,0 
221.7 

75.9 

523.3 

419.2 

2,fl4S.2 

2.a 

51 .fl 
45,024.4 



192.4 

46.5 

225.9 

82.0 

9.0 

106.4 

1,103.9 

79.4 

1^29.7 

927.5 
1,050.7 
1.548.8 

805.8 
2.466.4 
2,044.0 
3.782.3 
1,495.1 

420.5 
1,115.9 
2,500,1 
2,22B.O 

143.7 
383.7 
505.3 
106.6 
925.4 
234.2 
1,057.6 
627.1 
663.5 
657.5 
838^6 
567.1 
965.0 
400.7 
1 .385.9 
3.912.5 

179.0 

570.9 

231-1 

1 ,708.2 

430.0 

585.9 

243.2 

73.3 

533.5 

404.5 

2,988.7 

2.9 

53.7 



91.2 

16.1 

15.3 

74.4 

10.0 

68.6 

350.0 

181.5 

445.2 

1.174.1 

1^48.2 

2,953.4 

709.4 

420.2 

1 .520.0 

2.547.8 

980.5 

894.7 

296.5 

1.095.3 

1,258.9 

45.5 
151.9 
231.0 
34.5 
925.3 
391.1 
450.2 

2.225.8 
555.1 
313.8 
255.3 
348.1 
492.5 
301.7 
515.7 

2,028.8 

345.8 

380.4 

33.7 

349.3 

1067 

525.2 

62.6 

29.0 

936.5 

510.1 

4.018.9 

3.6 

227.0 



63.4 

16.9 

15.9 

67.1 

9.6 

45.8 

414.6 

185.3 

480.6 

1 .225.0 

1 .338.6 

3.737.7 

830.9 

557.9 

1,623.5 

3,017.4 

1,140.8 

1 ,056.6 

445.2 

1,565.3 

1 .643.6 

46.2 
119.4 
226.8 
32.9 
844.1 
376.3 
524.4 

2,599.1 
523.1 
335.0 
306-0 
450.5 
681.1 
352.0 
789.4 

2,313.5 

391.7 
510,5 

39,0 
443.8 

112.8 

586.2 

70.5 

36.3 

1 .045.2 

549.4 

4.616.1 

3.6 

227.0 



296.3 

61.0 

218.9 

151.3 

18.6 

159.9 

1.331.1 

257.6 

1.640.5 

2.105.0 
2,332.2 

4,540.3 
1 ,470.3 
2.764.2 
3,540.1 
6406.3 
2.545.6 
1,324.7 
1 .429.6 
3,639.2 
3.605.6 

199.8 

530.0 

720.1 

131.8 

1^65.6 

641.3 

1,551.4 

2.875.0 

t,l47.5 

954.6 

1,127.3 

946.8 

1^1.9 

655.1 

2,070.3 

6,053.9 

531.8 
952.9 
307.8 

2,049.0 
552.4 

1.096.1 
284^ 
104.9 

1,459.8 
929.3 

e^67.2 

6.3 

278.8 



255.8 

63.3 

241.8 

149.1 

18.6 

152.0 

1.518.4 

264.6 

1.710.3 

2,152.4 
2.389.3 
5,286.5 
1,636.8 
3,024.3 
3,667.6 
6,799.7 
2,635.8 
1,487.1 
1.561.1 
4.065.4 
3^71.7 

189.9 

503.1 

732.1 

139.5 

1,769.4 

610.5 

1,582.0 

3,326.3 

1,185.7 

992.5 

1,144.7 

1,017.6 

1,647.1 

762.7 

2,175.4 

6.225.0 

570.7 
1,081.4 

270.1 
2.152.0 

542.8 
1,172.1 

313.7 

109.7 
1.678.7 

954.0 

7.604.9 

5.5 

280.7 



' Estimates as of the first of current month. ^ Sak 
data may r>ot add. 



44,741.1 33.267.3 38.853.3 78,291.8 83.594.4 

; of farm products Include receipts from loans reported minus value of redemptions durjng the period. Rounded 
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Farm Production*^ 



Item 



Farm output 

Ali livestock products'. 

Meat animals .,:. 

Dairy products ^i 

Poultry and eggs 

All crops* ■, : '. . . . 

Feed gnmi . . v . ,.^ 

Hay and forage ....... / ; -- . . 

Food grain* 

Sugar crop* 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Oil Crop* 

Cropland used for crops ....... h . h 

Crop Production Per acre 



1971 



1972 



1973. 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1980" 











1967-100 












110 


110 


112 


106 


114 


117 


119 


122 


129 


123 


106 


107 


105 


106 


101 


105 


106 


106 


110 


112 


109 


109 


108 


110 


102 


105 


105 


104 


107 


110 


101 


102 


98 


99 


9a 


103 


105 


104 


106 


109 


106 


109 


106 


106 


103 


110 


112 


118 


127 


128 


tl2 


113 


119 


110 


r2r 


121 


129 


131 


144 


129 


116 


112 


115 


93 


114 


120 


126 


135 


145 


119 


105 


104 


109 


104 


108 


102 


107 


113 


117 


110 


107 


102 


114 


120 


142 


14t 


132 


125 


143 


156 


116 


127 


112 


104 


130 


128 


116 


116 


110 


112 


145 


187 


175 


158 


112 


142 


191 


145 


200 


156 


86 


as 


88 


101 


110 


108 


98 


102 


79 


91 


121 


131 


155 


127 


153 


132 


175 


182 


219 


167 


100 


98 


103 


106 


108 


109 


111 


108 


111 


114 


112 


115 


116 


104 


112 


111 


117 


121 


130 


113 



^ For hittorical data and indexes, see Changes m farm Production and Efficiency USDA Statistical 8ulletin 628. " Prelirrtinarv indexes for 1980 based on Octot>er 
1980 Crop Production report and other releases of the Crop Reporting 8 o&rd, ESCS. ^Gro^^ livestock Production Includes minor livestock Products not included in the 
separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop production to compute farm output. *Gro$s crop production Includes some miscellaneous crops not in the 
separate groupi shown. It cannot be added to gross livestock production to compute farm output. 



Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 

Annua] 1979 19B0 

1977 1978 1979 Oct May Juna My Aug. Sept Oct p 

1967»100 

Prices Received 

All farm products 1S3 210 24l 236 227 232 247 256 261 262 

AJI crops 192 203 223 224 223 226 242 250 259 260 

Foodgrelnt 756 191 229 260 247 243 252 259 260 273 

Feed 9ra(n» and hay 181 184 207 213 219 225 243 256 263 269 

FeedgraJni 174 181 204 208 209 219 239 2B2 259 263 

Cotton 270 245 258 273 265 250 322 329 366 339 

Tobacco ....._.... 175 191 207 206 218 218 217 217 233 223 

Oil^beerlngcrop* 243 226 249 233 214 218 245 258 271 280 

Fruit ^ „,.. ., 163 224 240 231 215 233 209 196 212 223 

Fresh market' „ . , .,, ...... 163 234 250 237 219 240 212 196 215 227 

Commercial vegetables. . . .. v .v, -i ..... . 176 185 194 178 204 194 182 189 196 I92 

FrMh market , I97 208 215 191 231 216 197 208 219 212 

Potatoes" 194 202 178 171 195 216 314 351 318 241 

Livestock ind products , 1 75 21 7 257 247 232 237 252 262 263 265 

Meat an»m«lt 168 226 280 264 242 250 267 278 275 276 

Dairy products , 193 210 239 250 250 248 250 254 262 270 

Poultry end eggs ,. , 174 185 192 159 161 166 195 207 217 213 

Pr»ceipflid 
Commodltivf and servfcei, 

interest, tixes. and wage rates i,.^. . .^.. 202 219 250 257 275 278 280 283 286 288 

Production item* T "\ 200 217 248 256 268 270 273 278 282 284 

Feed 186 183 204 211 214 214 223 238 247 253 

Feeder trveitock 158 221 293 288 260 267 270 278 282 289 

InterMt Pavabit per acre on farm real estate debt . . 339 400 501 501 627 627 627 627 527 627 

Taxe*on rtrm real estate 195 210 226 226 244 244 244 244 244 244 

Wage rates Iseafortalivadjuitedf 226 242 265 269 284 284 288 288 288 288 

Production Itert^i. Interest, axes, and wage rates ... 208 227 261 267 285 287 290 294 297 299 

Prices raceived (1910-14-1001 457 524 S03 590 568 579 617 640 653 656 

Pricespsjd.etc. (Parity (ndexKl9lO-14=100) _ _ 687 746 849 874 936 944 952 962 972 979 

Parity ratio* 66 70 71 68 61 61 65 67 67 67 

* Fresh market for none it nj^ and freih market and processing for citrus. * includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible bearrs. ^ Ratio of index of prices received to 
index of prices pakii taXes. and wage rate$. P preliminary. 



- November 1^80 
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Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



Crops 

All wheat ($/bu.) 

Rice, rough ($/cwt.) .... 

Corn (S/buJ. ... ^ ... ^ 

Sorghum {$/cwt.). ..... 

Al4hav.bst«d{S/tonl . . . 

Sovbeani ^S/buJ 

Cotton. Upl»nd (cti./lb.K . 

Potato©! (S/cwtJ 

Dry adiblt b«ani (S/cwtJ . 
APPln for f relh uu (Ctl./lb. 
Pearl for freth uie tS/ionl . 
Orang&t, til utet (S/bOM)' . 
GrapefrLtll, ell uses (S/box)^ 



Livestock 

Beef cattte ($/cwt,) 

CalveilS/cwt.) 

Ho9i IS/cwi.) 

Lambi <$/cwt.) 

All mltk. sold to Plant* iSfcwx.). 
Milk> menuf. grade (S/cwi.) . . 

BroMerl (cti./lbJ 

Eggs ict^Jdozy 

Turkevs (cti/lb.^ 

Wool kts./lb.** 



1977 



2.29 
7.94 
2.03 
3.11 

57.10 
6.62 
60.B 
3. 78 

17.55 
12.0 
145 
2.7B 
1.66 



34.40 

36.90 

39.40 

51.30 

972 

8.70 

23.6 

55.6 

35.5 

72,0 



Annuar 



f97B.. 



2.82 

9.29 
2.10 
3.43 

49.90 

6.28 

55.2 
3.87 
18.56 
16,1 
301 
4.67 
2.39 



48,50 

59.10 

46.60 

62.70 

10.60 

9.65 

26.3 

52.2 

43.6 

74.5 



1979 



'1979 



Oct 



1980 



May 



June 



Jl;Iv 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct p 



3.51 


3.98 


3.69 


3.69 


3,B1 


3.94 


3.99 


4.19 


9.05 


10.30 


11.30 


10.20 


10.B0 


t0.60 


10.20 


10.70 


2.36 


2.41 


2,42 


2.49 


2.73 


2.92 


3.01 


3.03 


3.91 


3.90 


4.04 


4.58 


5.02 


5.12 


5.12 


5.35 


5650 


60 .BO 


70.60 


64.60 


66.50 


68.20 


70.50 


74.60 


6.86 


6.35 


5.76 


5.91 


6.75 


7.18 


7.59 


7.B2 


5B.0 


61.3 


59.6 


56.3 


72.4 


74.0 


B2.3 


76.4 


3.16 


3.14 


3.54 


3.92 


6,49 


7.65 


6.83 


4.62 


19,60 


20.40 


22.90 


23,60 


25.60 


26.30 


24.50 


25.30 


14.3 


13.4 


16.9 


21.0 


23.7 


22.6 


17.9 


14,5 


297 


240 


449 


450 


278 


254 


244 


237 


4.50 


4.22 


3.41 


354 


270 


1.93 


3,04 


3.92 


3.60 


3.76 


3.19 


1.93 


1.36 


1.61 


2.34 


4.17 


66.00 


64.60 


60.60 


61.30 


63.20 


64.60 


63.60 


63.40 


88.80 


B6.90 


74.50 


75.90 


75.00 


76.30 


74.80 


74.80 


41.80 


33.80 


28.60 


33.10 


41.20 


46.20 


46.20 


47.70 


6670 


65.70 


59.90 


64,50 


65.60 


66.20 


66.50 


65.40 


12.00 


12.60 


12.60 


12.50 


12.60 


12.80 


13.20 


13.60 


11.10 


11.60 


11.70 


11.70 


11.60 


11.80 


12.20 


12.50 


25.9 


21.2 


23.6 


24.4 


31.7 


31.5 


32.1 


31.7 


58.3 


63.4 


47,0 


48.4 


50.7 


68.0 


61.9 


58.5 


41.1 


40.0 


31.2 


32.0 


38.B 


397 


44.0 


47.9 


BGJ 


B7.6 


88,2 


90.B 


90.3 


88.1 


93.1 


94.5 



' Equivalent on-tree returns. ^Average of ell eggs sold bv termer* including hetching eggs and eggs sold et retaif. 'Average locel market Price, excluding incentive 
pavments. 'Cafendar Vear averages, p Preliminary. 



Producer and Retail Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusfed) 



Annual 



1979 



1979 
Sept 



Feb 



Consumer price index, all items 217.4 223.4 236.4 

Consumer Price inde»(Jett food. 213.0 219.6 233.5 

All food 234.5 237.1 244.9 

Foodawev frOm home 242.9 247.6 258.3 

Food at home 232.9 234.7 241.3 

Meats^ 241.9 238.1 244.1 

Beef and veal 255.8 254.2 266.2 

Pork 216.4 206.5 302.B 

PouJtry 181.5 1 74.B 1B2.6 

Fish 302.3 309.7 320.4 

Eggs 172.8 170.7 157.2 

Dairy products' . .^. , . . 207.1 211.3 219.5 

FatiandoHi* v 226.3 231.5 235.9 

Fniitsand vegetables 230.0 231 .B 228.3 

Fresh 235.0 234.7 223.1 

Processed 226.6 230.6 236.2 

Cereali and bakery Producti 220.1 225.6 236.8 

Sugar afid swerti 277.6 2B2.0 297,5 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 357.B 367.7 3B4.5 

Apparel commoditieilett footwear 158.5 161.5 161.B 

Footwear 176.7 1B0.1 184.6 

Tobacco Product! 187.9 190.9 198.1 

Beverages. alcohoJic 172.4 174.2 1B0.4 

' Beef, veal, tamb, pork, and processed meat. ^ Includes butter. ' Excludes butter.. 



1980 



Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 




1967- 


■100 










239.8 


242.5 


244.9 


247.6 


247.8 


249.4 


251.7 


237.1 


239.9 


242.6 


245,5 


245.1 


246,3 


248.6 


247.3 


249.1 


250.4 


252.0 


254.8 


258.7 


261.1 


260.9 


263.0 


264.6 


266.6 


267.8 


269.5 


271.4 


243.6 


245.3 


246.5 


248.0 


251.5 


256.3 


258.9 


246.7 


242.6 


239.2 


238.1 


243.3 


251,1 


257,8 


269.1 


267.0 


264.8 


263.8 


267.9 


273.1 


277.5 


202.6 


197.1 


191.8 


190.4 


200.3 


212.0 


222.7 


180.7 


177.2 


176.5 


177.9 


187.9 


197.5 


205.2 


322.6 


325,3 


324,5 


329.1 


330.1 


331.8 


335.8 


164.5 


161.2 


148.4 


147.9 


154.2 


178.3 


179.9 


220.3 


222.4 


226.2 


227.2 


228.6 


229.7 


230,6 


236.8 


238.3 


239.5 


240.0 


239.3 


242.0 


243.6 


232.4 


240.9 


246.6 


250.1 


253.9 


258.4 


257.4 


229.9 


245.2 


255,1 


260.0 


265.8 


273.0 


269.6 


237.2 


238.4 


239.4 


241.4 


243,0 


244.5 


246.3 


238.6 


242.0 


244.5 


245.9 


247.8 


249 2 


250.3 


313.5 


319.5 


326.8 


342.0 


353.1 


355.1 


361.1 


387.1 


390.3 


393.0 


395.9 


397.4 


402.8 


403.9 


165.2 


167.2 


166.9 


166.4 


165.0 


167J 


171.8 


187,0 


188.3 


189.3 


189.0 


189.5 


190.3 


193.2 


198.4 


19B.B 


200.4 


203.4 


203.8 


204,5 


204.5 


181.7 


183.9 


185.4 


186.4 


187.2 


188,7 


189.6 



m 



Agricultural Outlook 



Producer Price indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



Finished goodi' . . 
Consumcf foodi. 
Fruin and vegetabJei' 
Egg* 

Bakery products 
Meats 

Beef and veal * 

Pork 

PouJtrV 

Fi«h 

DaTry products . 

Processed frvilttind vegettbl 

Refined sugar' 

Vegetable oil end produco 

Consumer flnlihed goodi lets 

Severagei. ilcohollc .... 

Beveragei, nonalcoholic . . 

Apparel 

Footwear .,,....... 

Tobacco products 

Intermediate materials^ .... 
Materiali for food mamjfactur 

Flowr 

Refined lugar* 

Crude vegetable oili . , . 

Crude mitvnaii* 

f oodituff» and feeds tuffs 

Frvilti and vegetables^ . 

Gralni .......... 

Lrveitock 

Poultry, live 

Fiberi. ptint ind animal 

Milk 

Oilseed* 

Coffee, green 

Tobacco, leaf . . . . ^ ., 

Su^r^ raw cane. .... 



foods 



All commodities. .... 
Industrie commodities. . . . 

Allfoodi' 

Farm products and processed foods 

Farm products 

Processed foodi and feeds 
Cereal ind bakary products 
Sugar and conftctlonery 
Beverages 



ng. 



and 



feeds 



1977 


197B 


1979 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


June 


J^ly 


Aug 


Sepi 










1967*=100 










180.6 


194.6 


215.9 


220.7 


240.5 


241.6 


242.6 


246.6 


249.0 


248.9 


189.1 


206.8 


226.3 


228.1 


228.9 


230.0 


231.0 


239.5 


244.9 


245.8 


192.2 


216.5 


229.0 


208.3 


223.0 


244.0 


233.4 


247.5 


253.B 


266.0 


162.0 


158.6 


176.5 


175.4 


153.3 


145.7 


146.8 


159.3 


176.9 


188.4 


1B6.5 


201.3 


221.4 


227.8 


243.0 


244.5 


246.0 


247.1 


247.7 


249.0 


170.7 


209.6 


233.B 


232.7 


216.9 


218.3 


221.0 


240.1 


2S4.0 


249.6 


157.5 


202.2 


252.2 


257.4 


250.7 


254.6 


257.2 


269.0 


278.7 


266.7 


190.1 


219.1 


205.0 


196.8 


162.1 


163.7 


169.5 


199.8 


219.2 


221.4 


173.3 


194,0 


188.6 


172.6 


165.7 


165.8 


165.3 


215.5 


213.6 


227.6 


294.3 


313.0 


383.8 


390.4 


386.1 


355.2 


354.9 


364.3 


370.3 


367.5 


173.4 


188,4 


211.2 


218.3 


227.B 


228.9 


229.9 


230.5 


233.0 


234.1 


187.3 


202.6 


221.9 


225.0 


224.5 


225.2 


227.3 


229.5 


230.6 


231.9 


n.a. 


108.3 


116.3 


115.5 


166.1 


221.5 


227.3 


212.9 


232.3 


228.9 


198.6 


209.4 


223.7 


233j0 


229.9 


228.6 


229.2 


232.7 


240.6 


240.3 


172.1 


183.7 


208.1 


216.3 


245.5 


246.8 


2483 


251.4 


252.7 


252.3 


139.7 


146.2 


161.3 


163.3 


171.5 


172.5 


173.2 


173.6 


179.1 


179.8 


196.1 


211.6 


227.7 


233.0 


250.4 


259.0 


259.3 


264.1 


264^ 


267.0 


147.3 


152.4 


160.3 


161.6 


169.1 


169.7 


172.0 


174.1 


174.8 


1747 


168.7 


1B3.0 


217.8 


226.2 


231.9 


231.9 


232.1 


232.9 


233.9 


235.7 


179.8 


198.5 


217.7 


221.7 


237.6 


244.6 


245.1 


247.6 


247.6 


247.6 


201.7 


215.5 


242.7 


251.0 


274.5 


276.4 


277.7 


280.3 


282.6 


284.1 


181.7 


202.3 


223.6 


228.9 


23B.7 


255.5 


260.2 


262.6 


277.5 


275.9 


118.9 


141.6 


172.1 


184.0 


176.9 


1B3.5 


182.6 


188.0 


190.0 


193.5 


n.a. 


109.3 


119.3 


118.6 


169.7 


212.1 


222.0 


205.3 


225.6 


222.6 


197.5 


219.2 


243.7 


255.4 


180.7 


177.5 


179.9 


193.3 


209.4 


219.4 


214.4 


240.1 


282.2 


288.3 


297.0 


300.7 


299.5 


316.3 


327.7 


331.8 


190.9 


215.3 


247.1 


248. 7 


235.5 


242.9 


242.5 


263.3 


276.6 


276.7 


192,2 


21G.5 


229.0 


208.2 


223.0 


243.8 


733.4 


247.5 


253.8 


266.0 


165.0 


182.5 


214.8 


224.4 


210.S 


219.0 


215.3 


244.8 


256.5 


260.6 


173.0 


220.1 


260.3 


256.4 


230.5 


233.3 


240.0 


260.5 


275.7 


266.8 


175.4 


199.8 


194.3 


173.5 


171.9 


171.3 


166.6 


227.2 


2245 


241.0 


202.3 


193 4 


209.9 


211.3 


266.9 


272.7 


247.0 


267.0 


274.6 


295.2 


202.6 


219.7 


250.0 


258.5 


265.4 


265.4 


265.5 


265.8 


271.6 


275.5 


236.7 


224.1 


245.5 


242.2 


208.9 


215.5 


214.0 


258.5 


259.7 


278.7 


505.1 


378.2 


416.2 


485.1 


448.9 


472.3 


469.2 


4242 


401.2 


403.5 


176.1 


191.5 


207.8 


214.4 


218.0 


r>.a. 


218.7 


217.7 


217.7 


)f>.a. 


?49.5 


190.2 


209.8 


216.1 


319.3 


454.9 


401.3 


380.8 


482. 7 


457,6 


194.2 


209.3 


235.5 


241.7 


262.8 


264.2 


265.2 


269.8 


273.1 


274.1 


195.1 


209,4 


236.3 


243.8 


271.3 


271.9 


273.0 


275.6 


277.3 


278.2 


186^ 


206.5 


266.3 


228.5 


231.7 


237.4 


237.7 


245.4 


253.9 


254.2 


188.8 


206.6 


229.8 


231.7 


229.3 


233.8 


234.2 


246.1 


2543 


256.3 


192.5 


212.5 


241.4 


241.0 


228.9 


233.5 


233.4 


253.9 


263.6 


266.6 


186.1 


202.6 


222.5 


225.7 


228.6 


233.1 


233.8 


241.1 


249.1 


249.8 


173.2 


190.3 


210.2 


217.7 


232,4 


234.7 


233.1 


234.6 


235.5 


238.0 


177,5 


197.8 


214.7 


217.3 


275.0 


327.8 


324.7 


313.7 


347.1 


341.4 


200.9 


200.0 


210.8 


217.9 


227.9 


231.2 


233.6 


234.4 


237.3 


236.2 



Wholesale spot prices, 9 foodstuffs . 



208.2 



239.1 



255.6 



259.1 



235.0 244.4 



250.0 



270.0 



283.7 



2843 



"Commodities ready for *ale to ultimate consumer. ^Fresh and dried. *Consumer size packages, Dec. 1977-100. *Commodities requirir^ further processing to 
become finished goods. 'For use in food manufacturing, * Products er»terin9 market for the first time which have not been manufactured at that point. "^ Includes 
all processed food {except toft drinks^ alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds) plus eggs and fresh and dried fruits and vegetables, n.a. ' not available. 



Moi^prr^hwpr ^O^Q 



?^ 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods 



Market b^sket^ : 

Retail cott (1967-100) ... 

Farm value (1967-1001 . . . 

Farm-retail spread h567»100 

^arm value/retail cost (%) . . 
Meal Product*: 

Rotailcort (1567-100) . , . 

Farm value h567"100) . . . 

farm-r«t«ll Vfead (1967-100 

^arm value/rstail cost i%\ - > 
Dairy products: 

RetaUcost (19B7-100) . . . 

Farm value (1967-100J . . . 

Farm-retail Spread (1967=100 

Farm value/Tetail cott (%) - . 
Poultry; 

Retail cost 4l967-lOOt . , . 

Farmvalue (1967-1001 . . . 

Farm-retail ipread (1967=100 

Farm value/retail cost (%} . - 
Eggs: 

Retail cost (1967-100) . . . 

Farm value (1967-100) . , . 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . , 
Cereal and bakerv Products; 

RetaiFcotth967-100l . . . 

Farm valueH967-100> . . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967»100: 

Farm value/retail cost {%] . 
Fresh frwiti: 

Retail coitn96>l00) . . 

Farm value (1967-100) 

Farm-retail tprcad (1967-100) 

Farm value/retdil cost (%) . 
Fresh Vegetabiei: 

Retail costl (1967-1001 . . 

Farm value (1967-IOOt - - 

Farm-retail spread (1967-1001 

farm value/retail cott \%) - - 
Processed fmhsand vegetablvf: 

Retail ccMt (1967-100) . . . 

^armva«u«h967-100) , . . 

farm retail spread (1967-1001 

farm value/retail cOlU {%) 
f ati ar>d oil>: 

Retail colt 0967-100) , . 

Farm value h967-l00) . , 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100! 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . 



Annual 



1979P 



19S0p 



1977 


1978 


I979p 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


June 


JulV 


Aug 


Sept 


179.2 


199.4 


222.7 


223.7 


232.7 


233.6 


234.8 


238.5 


243.5 


246.2 


178.3 


205.6 


228.2 


224.1 


224.1 


225.4 


231.1 


245.7 


256.4 


259.5 


179.7 


195.7 


219.5 


223.4 


237.7 


233. 4 


236.9 


234.3 


235.9 


238.4 


36.8 


38,2 


37.9 


37.1 


35.6 


33.7 


36.4 


38.1 


39.0 


39,0 


174.2 


206.8 


241.9 


238.1 


242.6 


239.2 


238.1 


243.3 


251,1 


257.8 


169.8 


206.4 


234.6 


224.9 


220.3 


213,8 


217.4 


238^ 


252.2 


255.1 


179.5 


207.3 


250.4 


253.5 


268.8 


268.9 


262.3 


^48.6 


249.8 


260.9 


52.6 


53.8 


52.3 


51.0 


49.0 


48.2 


49.2 


52.9 


54.2 


53.4 


173.3 


185.5 


207.0 


211.3 


222.4 


226.2 


227.2 


228.6 


229.7 


230.6 


187.2 


204.7 


233.0 


239.9 


247.5 


250.6 


256.3 


255.4 


258.8 


258.8 


161.3 


1688 


184,4 


186.4 


200.5 


205.0 


201.8 


205.3 


204.3 


206.0 


50.3 


51.4 


52.4 


52.9 


51.8 


51.6 


52.6 


52.0 


52.5 


52.2 


158.1 


172.9 


181,5 


174.8 


177.2 


176.5 


177.9 


187.9 


197,5 


205.2 


178.5 


202.1 


198,3 


177.6 


172.1 


178.4 


184.2 


236.8 


236.8 


243.4 


138.4 


144.7 


165.2 


172.1 


182.2 


174.7 


171.8 


140.6 


159.5 


168.2 


55.5 


67,5 


53,7 


50.0 


47.8 


49.7 


50.9 


62,0 


59.0 


58.3 


169.1 


157.8 


172.8 


170.7 


161.2 


148.4 


147.9 


154.2 


178.3 


179.9 


187.5 


178.9 


199.2 


199.4 


179.7 


151.8 


156.0 


161.6 


220.0 


214.4 


142.5 


127,3 


134.6 


129.3 


134.4 


143.4 


136,2 


143.5 


118.1 


130.0 


65.5 


67.0 


68.1 


69.0 


65.9 


60.5 


63.3 


61.9 


72.9 


70.4 


183,7 


199.9 


220.2 


225.6 


242,0 


244.5 


245.9 


247.8 


249.2 


250.3 


138.2 


163,9 


190.0 


202.7 


199,4 


217.7 


218.4 


221.8 


223.8 


232.9 


193.2 


207.3 


226.3 


230.3 


260.8 


250.1 


251.6 


253.2 


254,5 


2S3.9 


12.9 


14.1 


14.8 


^5.4 


14.1 


153 


15.2 


15,4 


15.4 


16.0 


187.9 


230.1 


258.5 


285.4 


263,2 


270.9 


282,9 


294.9 


317.7 


298.2 


177.2 


237.9 


239.6 


258.7 


227.9 


233.2 


284.0 


305.8 


302.0 


263^ 


192.7 


226,6 


267.0 


297.4 


279.1 


287.8 


282.4 


290.0 


324.8 


313.6 


29.2 


32.0 


28.7 


28.1 


26.8 


26,7 


31.1 


32.1 


29.4 


27.4 


200.6 


216,2 


222.5 


200.3 


234.2 


246.2 


247.0 


250.1 


245.6 


253.9 


205.4 


215.7 


206.7 


164.4 


206.7 


205.7 


220.0 


225.5 


247.1 


256.5 


198.3 


216.5 


229.9 


217.2 


247,1 


265.2 


259.7 


261.7 


244,9 


252,7 


32^ 


31.9 


29.7 


26.2 


28.2 


26,7 


28.5 


28.8 


32.2 


32.3 


190.2 


208.7 


226.6 


230.6 


238.4 


239.4 


241.4 


243.0 


244.5 


246.3 


188.5 


221.9 


236.5 


240.3 


236.6 


240.5 


240.5 


243.5 


245.0 


245,0 


190.6 


205.8 


224.4 


228.5 


238^ 


239.2 


241.6 


242.9 


244.4 


246.6 


18.0 


19.3 


18.9 


18.9 


18.0 


18.2 


18.1 


18.2 


18.2 


18.0 


192.0 


209.6 


226.3 


231.5 


238.3 


239.5 


240.0 


239.3 


242.0 


243.6 


249.3 


257,4 


277.4 


288.1 


224.6 


217.8 


231.6 


253^ 


267.6 


262 J9 


169.9 


191.1 


206.7 


209.7 


243.6 


247.S 


243.3 


233.7 


232.1 


236.1 


36.1 


34.1 


34.0 


34.6 


26.2 


25.3 


26.8 


29.5 


30.7 


30.0 



^ RetaiJ costs are based on indexes of retail prices fof domestical ly produced fvm foods From the CPI-U published monthly by the 8ureau of Labor Statistics. The 
farm value is the payment to farmers foe quantity of farm product equivalent to retail unit* l«s allowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at first point 
of sale and may include marketing charges such as (jading and packing for some commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail price and the^ 
farm value, represents charges for assembling. processir>g, transporting, and distributing these Foods. 
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Farm-mtail price spreads 



1977 



Annual 



1978 



1979 



1979 



Sept 



Apr 



May 



l9B0p 



June 



Juty 



Aug 



Sept 



Beef, Choice:' 

Retaii Price' (cts./lb.) 

Net cArcatt valua^ lets.) .... 

Net farm vvloe^ fctt.l 

Farm retail tPread tctt.) .... 

CarcflK retail »Pread' ids.) - 

Farm-car cast spread* (cts.) - 

Farm value/retail Pfice {%) ■ - 

Pork:^ 

Rtttall Price* (cts./lb } 

Wholewlfl value* idi.) 

Net farm value* (ctft.) 

Farm retail 4>read Icts.f .... 
W ho^efs I e retail ^read' kts,) 
Farm-wholeta^e 9>reBd'^ (ctfiJ 
Farm value/retail price 1%) . . 



148.4 


t8l.9 


225.3 


226.6 


233.3 


230.4 


230.6 


237,B 


242.2 


244,5 


93,6 


119.3 


150.5 


151.8 


14B.2 


152.2 


156.4 


163.2 


165.4 


160.1 


35.5 


111.1 


140.B 


142.1 


138.2 


142.7 


146.1 


153.5 


155.2 


150.0 


63.9 


70.8 


85.5 


B4.5 


95 J 


87.7 


84,5 


84.3 


87.0 


94.5 


54.6 


62.6 


75,8 


74.8 


85.1 


78.2 


74.1 


74.6 


76.8 


B4.4 


S3 


B.2 


9.7 


9.7 


10.0 


9.5 


10.3 


9.7 


10.2 


10.1 


58 


61 


62 


63 


59 


62 


64 


65 


64 


61 


125.4 


143,6 


144.1 


135.6 


127.8 


123.6 


124.4 


136.2 


145.7 


151.0 


99.0 


107.7 


1DD.4 


94.8 


79.7 


79.6 


87.6 


101.5 


111.0 


110.6 


65.6 


76.6 


66.6 


60,5 


45.6 


46.6 


55.5 


68.2 


76.4 


74.1 


59.8 


67.0 


77.5 


75.1 


822 


77.0 


68.9 


68.0 


69.3 


76.9 


26.4 


35.9 


43.7 


40.8 


48.1 


44.1 


36.8 


34,7 


34.7 


40,4 


33.4 


31.1 


33,8 


34,3 


34.1 


32.9 


32.1 


33.3 


34.6 


36.5 


62 


53 


46 


45 


36 


38 


46 


50 


62 


49 



^ Revised HJrfes, for historical data and methology see August 197B is^ue of Livestock and Meat SituMtion, LMS-222. ^ Estimated weighted averaffe Price of retail 
cuti from pork and yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices from USDA'i meat price survey, * Value of carcass quantity ePuivalor^i lo 1 lb. of retail cuti-beef adjusted 
for vaiue of fat and ijone byproducts. * Market value to Producer for quantity of live animal equ*vaient to 1 lb. retail cuts minus value of byproduct*. ^Represam* 
charge* for retailinfl and other markotinfl services such ai fabricating, wholesaling, and m-City transportation. 'Represents charges made for livestock marketing, 
processing and transportation to city where consumed, p Preliminary. 



Prices indexes of food marketing costs ^ 



1977 



Annual 



1978 



1979 



1979 



IN 



IV 



1960 



III' 



1967^100 

Labor hourly earnings and benefits = ■ . 222.4 244.4 265 8 263.4 266.8 273.8 281.6 28B.2 294.7 

Processing 217.6 237.2 257.9 255.4 259.0 266.3 274.8 2fl1.2 286.0 

Wholesaling 217.8 239.4 260.4 257.6 261.6 269.fl 276.8 2fl1 .0 283.5 

Retailing 229.4 253.8 276.1 274.0 276.9 282.9 290.4 298.3 308,2 

Intermediaie lupPllM and services . . . 19B.5 212.7 240,3 234.4 245,0 255.3 269.1 276.8 282.5 

Packaging and contBlnen 192.B 204.7 228.4 224,8 231.0 242.9 252.0 264.6 262.6 

paperboafd boxes and contaJnan. . . 176.5 179.3 202.1 198.0 2D3.7 213.8 224.5 236.1 235.S 

Metalcani 231.4 260.B 293.0 293.9 291.8 306.3 309.2 331.5 331.5 

Papef bags and related products . . . 176.7 1S6.2 209.7 206.8 212.7 21B.7 229.2 236.7 242.3 

Plastic films and bottle* 193.6 192.B 216.9 208.6 22B.2 247.2 260.5 270.0 254.4 

Giass containers 214.4 244.6 261.1 256.7 263.9 270,0 276.2 290.6 294J 

Metalfoit , 140.0 159.0 175.6 175.0 176.2 178,1 182.7 1B2.7 181.8 

Transportation services. . . ...... 205,1 220.5 251,3 242.2 250.0 273.1 276.5 290.9 293.7 

Advariising 166 3 179.2 197.4 195.9 199.2 202,7 209.0 213.0 21B.B 

Fuef and powver s . . . 310.6 331.3 418,2 386.4 445.4 489.9 B29.B 666.8 583.5 

Electric 232,9 250.B 270,3 263.9 273.9 286.9 298.9 314.7 331.4 

Petroleum 384.1 398.1 574.6 507.9 637.9 720.0 790.6 863.3 B73.3 

jvjaturalgas '. . 388.0 429.0 544.B 502.3 574.7 642.5 706.6 741.7 770.3 

Communications, water, and sewage, 142.6 147.4 148 7 14B.2 148.9 149.5 150.3 l6l.9 155.1 

Rent 185,0 199.2 216.4 214.2 219.5 223.0 227.2 233.6 240.1 

Maintenancaaod repair 209.2 226.4 249.7 246.7 252.6 258.7 266.6 275.3 27fl.B 

Business services 1B2.5 195,2 211.0 208.3 212B 218.2 223.7 229.9 234.3 

SuppNes V . . . 188.9 197,9 224.3 21B.0 229.7 239.2 249.0 256.6 261.1 

Property ttixes and insurance ... ... 218.9 237.2 246.9 244.7 249.5 253.9 261.4 266.8 274.1 

Ir^terest, short-term ... 109.8 156.4 213.5 192.8 207.5 256.3 277.6 210.4 188.8 

Total marketing cost index 209.2 227.0 252.2 247.3 254.7 265.B 274.6 283.4 288.8 

^ Indexes measure changes in employee wages and benefits and in prrces of supplies and services used m processing, wholesaling, and retaiilnO U.S. farm foods pyr- 
chaied for at^iome consumption. ^ Prelimmary. 
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Livestock and Products 



Livestock and products output and prices 

Annual 

Beef (mil, lb.) 24^10 

Change {pel. j= „ -4 

Pork (mil. Ib.l ....,,... 13,209 

Change (pctJ^ , . ,i . . r.. +1 

Veal (mil. ib.l ... . ^ ., - ^" * : 600 

Changs (pctJ^ . / ,\ . . i -24 

Lamb and mutton (mil. lb.} 300 

Change (pet. 1^ -12 

Red meats (mil. Ibl 38,1 19 

Change {pci.l^ ; -3 

Broilers {mil. IbJ ............ ,^ ... . 9^84 

Change(pct.)' ...,..;.....,.. +7 

Turkeys (m^l. Jb.) 1,983 

Change Ipct.^' , . ■t5 

Total meats {mil. lb.) . . . ^ . . , ^ ., . . . . 49.986 

Change (pet.)' ., _ - , , O 

Eggs (mir. do;.) , . . 6,606 

Change {pet.)' ... = ..... .<./.. +4 

Milk Ibll. lb,} ^121.6 

Change (pct.f^ -1 

Total livestock and products {1974-1001 . 105.7 

Change (pctJ' .-5 

Prices 

Choice steers, Omaha 

{$percwt.) , . .. 52.34 

Barrows and gilts, 7-markets 

{S pef cwt.) 48.49 

BroHers, 9<l(t¥ wholesale 

(Cll. per Ib.J* ..V . . . . 44.5 

Turkevi, N,Y„ wholesale 

(cts. perlb.>* 66.7 

Eggi. cartoned. Grade A large, N.Y. 

{cti. per 6o^^ 61.7 

Milk, all at farm 

(SPercwt.) 10.60 

Livestock Pr*ces recer^fed by farmers 

(1967-1001 217 

' Forecast. 'Change from year-earlier. *Does not add 



1979 



1980 



i 


[| 


ru 


IV 


Annual 


1 


II 


Ml' 


IV' 


Annual* 


5,547 
'9 


5,076 
-15 


5,222 
-12 


5.416 
-10 


21,261 

-11 


5,244 
'5 


5,250 
+3 


5,383 
+3 


5,500 
+2 


21,377 
+ t 


3,395 
+5 


3,754 
+15 


3,775 
+19 


4,346 
+23 


1 5,270 
+ 16 


4,124 
+21 


4,300 
+ 15 


3,757 




4,125 
'5 


16,306 
+7 


1T3 
-37 


98 
34 


99 
-29 


100 
'26 


410 
'32 


91 
-19 


89 
-9 


95 
-4 


90 
-10 


365 
-11 


71 
'5 


71 
'7 


69 
'7 


7X 
-5 


284 
-5 


80 
+ 13 


77 


72 
+4 


70 
■A 


299 
+5 


9,126 
'5 


8.999 
-4 


9,165 
-1 


9,935 
+1 


37^25 
'2 


9,539 
+5 


9,716 
+8 


9,307 
+2 


9,785 
-2 


38,347 
+3 


2,551 
+ 10 


2,844 
+ 12 


2,855 
+ 11 


2,665 
+9 


10,915 
+10 


2,722 

+7 


2,923 
+3 


2,759 


2,670 



11,074 
+ 1 


272 
+19 


465 
+16 


720 
^'6 


725 
+7 


2.182 
+ 10 


374 

+38 


523 

+12 


705 
2 


720 


2,322 
+6 


11,949 
-3 


12,308 
1 


1 2,740 
+2 


13,325 

+3 


50,322 
+t 


1 2,635 
+6 


13.162 
+7 


12,767 



13,175 
-1 


51,739 
+3 


1,423 
+3 


1,434 
+3 


1,436 
+4 


1,477 
+2 


'5,769 
+3 


1,464 

+3 


1,421 
'1 


1,426 
-1 


1,460 
-1 


5,771 

a 


29.8 



32.8 
+1 


31.2 
+3 


29.8 
+3 


123.6 
+2 


31J 
+4 


34.0 
+4 


32.2 
+3 


30.5 
+2 


* 127.7 
+3 


101.9 
1.0 


106.7 
-.6 


107.5 
+1.4 


109.0 
+3.2 


106.3 


106.6 

+4.6 


1120 
+5.0 


108.7 
+ 1.1 


109.0 



!09.1 
2.6 



65.42 


72.51 


65.88 


67.18 


67.75 


66.85 


64,65 


51.98 


43.04 


38.52 


36.39 


42.06 


36.31 


31.18 


47.5 


47.7 


40.B 


41.7 


44.4 


43.0 


4t.1 


70.2 


56.2 


63.1 


73.0 


68.1 


59.0 


54.3 


71.9 


66.1 


65.2 


69.4 


68.2 


62.1 


57.9 


11,87 


11.53 


11.97 


12.77 


12.00 


12.77 


12.60 


263 


265 


248 


251 


257 


251 


234 


due to quarterly 


data. *Weighted average. '8-16 Pound young hei 



70.82 69-71 67-69 

46.23 45-47 39-41 

53.3 48-50 4648 

68.3 78^0 64-66 

70.3 71-73 64-66 
12.87 13.70-13.90 12.95-13.05 

259 268 253 
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Dairy: 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1977 



I97a 



1979 



Sept 



Apr 



May 



Jur>e 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



12239a 


121,609 


123.623 


10,014 


10^41 


11,609 


11,409 


11,019 


10,786 


10.352 


n,i8t 


11,218 


11,471 


929 


1X)15 


1,075 


1,055 


1.017 


993 


952 


10574 


10341 


10,777 


10,785 


10,780 


10,797 


10312 


10,840 


10.864 


10376 


8.58 


9.57 


10.91 


102 


11.68 


11.66 


11.68 


11,73 


11.86 


12.07 


140 


133 


156 


160 


164 


165 


167 


170 


180 


188 


1,39 


1.53 


1.54 


1.54 


1,56 


1.53 


1.50 


1.47 


1.42 


1.39 


5,703 


8p626 


8,730 


10.487 


9,237 


9386 


11,137 


11371 


12,624 


12.912 


5.299 


4.916 


4.475 


6,691 


6,S67 


5.9B8 


6,263 


6,18! 


6,110 


6,013 


410 


3,710 


4.254 


3,796 


3,670 


3329 


4374 


5.690 


6,515 


6399 


1.968 


2,310 


2.305 


181 


103 


123 


131 


149 


150 


n.a. 



6. 080 



2,743 



2.119 



2.4 1,306.0 1,630.0 1483.2 



8B6 5 394.9 



206.5 



MHk production: 

Total miik (milJb.f „. . . , 

Milk per cow Ob.T . ^ .. . . . 

Number O^ milk cow$ (thou.l 

Milk Prlc«t, Minnesota-Wisconsin, 

3.5%fat<S/cwt.}* 

Price of 16% dairv ration i$/tonl 

Mifk-feed pric« ratio (lb.)* 

Stocks, beginning 

TotaimtlkequivJmiLlb.l* 

Commercial (mil. IbJ 

Government (mil. lb.) 

Imports, total equtv. (mil. ibJ^ 

USDA net removal!' 

Totar milkequiv. {mil. lb.) ^ 

Sutter: 

Production (mlU IbJ 

Stockt, beginning (mil, JbJ . h ^ 

Wholesale price. Grade A Chi. (cttVlbn) .... 

USDA n6X removals fmil. Ib,f 

Commefclal disappearanca (mil. Ib.f ..... ^ 
American cheese: 

Production (miL IbJ 

Stocki, beginning (mj. ibj 

Wholesale Price, Wii. assombly Pt. (cl«7lb.} . . 

USDA net romovali (mil. lb.) 

CommerCiar Clivpp^arance (mil.ib.) 

Other Chewe: 

Production (miL Ib.^ 

Stocki, beginnirtg ImiUb.) 

Commercial di&aPF^arance (mil. IbJ 

Nonlat dry milk; 

Production (miUb,) 

Stock*, beginning (mil. Ib.l 

Whoieuleprtot, avg. manf. (ct»7lb.| 

USDA net r^movalt (mil. lb.) 

Commercial diiappearance (miLlb.) 

Frozen dessertProdOCtion Imil.gel.)* 

' Manufacturing grade milk. * Pounds of 16% protein ration equal in value to 1 pound of milk, ^Milk equivalent, fet-»olTdt ba$it, * Ice cream, ice milk, and therbert.. 
' Domestic sales exceeded Purchases, n.a. * not avahablft. 



1,085.5 


994,3 


9S4.6 


60.6 


111.1 


116.4 


93.8 


85.0 


77.7 


77.3 


47.1 


184,9 


206.9 


239.1 


214.2 


234,1 


275.7 


289.4 


301.0 


306.4 


98.4 


109.8 


122.4 


127.8 


134,3 


136,9 


139.0 


139.3 


144,5 


145.1 


221.8 


112.0 


816 





51.8 


60.8 


44.5 


11.6 


*-2.7 


.7 


859.8 


903.5 


S95.0 


63.4 


46.5 


55.0 


60.0 


77.1 


73.9 


n.a. 


2.043.1 


2.074.2 


2,187.7 


167.7 


203.6 


230,5 


223.1 


205.9 


192,7 


181.5 


411.4 


422.1 


378.8 


460,2 


391.4 


416,1 


450,9 


490.2 


537.9 


556,4 


96.8 


107.1 


123.8 


131.5 


131,4 


131.0 


130.9 


130.8 


132.6 


136.9 


148.2 


39.7 


40.2 





237 


37.7 


57.0 


62.0 


45,3 


19.2 


1^58,8 


2,064,7 


2,110.9 


171,5 


167.5 


168.5 


159.2 


149,3 


172.2 


n^. 


1,315.5 


1,445.5 


1,527,6 


122.9 


129.3 


129.1 


131.1 


123.5 


124.0 


133,5 


67.1 


64.0 


78.4 


98.6 


109.2 


106.9 


107,3 


111.9 


114,0 


114.1 


1^12.3 


1.655.5 


1 730.7 


147:0 


142.1 


141,3 


141.3 


137,2 


139.6 


n.a. 


1,106.6 


920.4 


908.7 


B5.9 


112.0 


133.4 


132.6 


122.1 


102.1 


75.8 


485,4 


677.9 


585.1 


560.4 


444.8 


483.3 


507.7 


548.4 


540.7 


582,4 


66.5 


71.4 


80.0 


80.7 


87.3 


88 7 


88,8 


88,9 


89.2 


89,7 


461.7 


285.0 


255,3 


10.0 


59,6 


89.7 


103.1 


96.2 


48.5 


33.9 


682.2 


658.4 


603.1 


60.1 


21X) 


19.3 


33.3 


45.4 


62.5 


n.a. 


1,167.6 


1.173.5 


1,152.9 


99.6 


98.3 


106.8 


117.6 


126.9 


119,7 


103.6 
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Wool: 



U.S. wool price, Boston' Icts./lb.) . . . 
Imported wool price, Boston^ Icis./lb.J 
US* rt\i\\ consumption, scoured 

AppareJ wool {thou. |b.) 

Carpet wooJ (thou. Ibi. 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1977 


1978 


1979 


Sept. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


Julv 


Aug, 


Sept. 


103 


189 


218 


220 


231 


225 


233 


245 


251 


253 


224 


230 


257 


243 


258 


253 


259 


253 


259 


267 


95,485 


102,246 


101,206 


6,776 


11,328 


9,190 


8,326 


7,471 


8,372 


n.a. 


12,526 


13,009 


9^46 


805 


901 


712 


626 


688 


920 


n.a. 



^ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basts. Graded Territory 64's {20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2H" and up. Prior to January 1976 reported as: Territory fine, 
good French combing and Staple. ^ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62'Sp type 64A (24 micron), mcluding duty (25.5 cents). Duty In 
1980 is 20,0 cents. Prior to January 1976 reported as: Austratian 64's combing, excluding, n^s. not available. 



Poultry and eggs; 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1«?i 



Sept 



1980 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



Eggs 

Farm production jmil J' ^ . 

Average numb«r Of lay^^^ on farms (mltj 

Rate Of toy (eggt P«r layert 

Cartoned price, New York, grade A 

farge (cti./doi.)' t ,. . 

Price of layirig feed (SAon) .s. . . ^ . . 

Egg-feed price ratio (lb.)' iSj. ■' 

Stocks, beginnirtg of P«riOdr 

Shell (thOu.cajes) Ji 

Frozen (mil. lb} : ■ ■ * 

Replacement clicks hatched (mil.) .'■ . 

Broilers 
Federally inspected slaughter, certified (mil. Ib.^ . . 

Whoiewie Price, 9^;ity,(cti./lb.) . 

Pric«of broiler grower feed ($/tOn^ j, . 

BrOiler-feed Price retTo lib.)* - , - , 

Stockt, beginnirtg of period {miL lb.) ,...;. 

Average weekly placements of broiler 

chicks. 21 States (mil.) 

Turkeyi 
FederaJiv Intpected slaughTer, cartlfted Imtl. IbJ . . . 
Wholeiale Prke. New Yofk,8-l6 fb. 

young hens lets. /lb.) 

Price of turkey grower feed f$/ton) 

Turkey-feed price ratio ObJ^ . . . h , . 

Stocks, beginning of Period imiL lb.) 

Poultl hatched imil.) 

^ Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retatlert. * Pounds of feed equal m vatua to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkay fiveweight. 



Sept 



64368 


67,278 


69,227 


6.642 


5,699 


5,781 


5,570 


5,7U 


5,745 


5,696 


275 


282 


288 


288 


283 


279 


279 


281 


284 


289 


236 


239 


240 


19.6 


20.2 


20.7 


19.9 


20.3 


20.2 


19.7 


63.3 


61.7 


68.2 


64.7 


60.3 


55.1 


59.0 


68.1 


69.9 


72.8 


152 


152 


168 


173 


173 


176 


176 


179 


193 


199 


7,3 


6.9 


7.0 


6.4 


6.0 


5.3 


5.5 


5.7 


5.0 


6.2 


28 


39 


38 


28 


23 


29 


47 


50 


38 


29 


26.1 


29.7 


25.3 


24.7 


23.3 


25.9 


26.6 


29.2 


29.4 


30.7 


502 


492 


519 


36.6 


46.6 


46.6 


41.6 


37.3 


37.4 


36.7 


9;a27 


9.883 


10,916 


863.2 


977.7 


992.3 


952.6 


929.7 


905.0 


n.a. 


40.8 


44.5 


44.4 


39.9 


38.9 


41.1 


43.3 


52.8 


S2.4 


54.8 


171 


169 


189 


195 


193 


189 


190 


192 


212 


212 


2.7 


3.1 


2.8 


2.4 


2.3 


2.5 


2.6 


3.3 


3.0 


2.9 


32.9 


29.4 


20. t 


26.6 


30.6 


31.3 


30.4 


34.8 


31.8 


30.9 


66.6 


70.9 


76.3 


71.7 


82 3 


81.5 


81.9 


77.9 


71.6 


73.6 


1,892 


1,983 


2,182 


233.0 


141.4 


177.5 


204.2 


240.2 


225.5 


n.a. 


54.0 


66.7 


681 


63.3 


54.1 


53.3 


55.5 


63.3 


67.2 


74.5 


184 


182 


202 


206 


200 


204 


208 


213 


230 


240 


3,8 


4.6 


4.1 


3.7 


3.4 


3.1 


3.1 


3.6 


3.5 


3.7 


203.4 


167.9 


175.1 


382.5 


208.8 


210.8 


236.6 


288.6 


3258 


384.0 


148.4 


157.S 


180.0 


8.0 


21.1 


21.1 


20 2 


18.5 


12.2 


8.9 
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Meat artimals: 



Carttle on f«ed <7-StBtes) 

Number on feed (thou, headf* 

Placed on feed ithoii. headP 

Market*i>gi (thou, heed) 

Oth^r djuppeorance Uhou. head). . - ^ 
8eef itsar-corn Price ratiOj Omaha (bii.)^ 
Hog<ofn pric«rttio,Omaha ibu.P. . . . 
CommerCiaJ slaughter (thou, head)* 

C«tt1« 

Ste«ri , . # . 

Hsrteri # - 

Cowi, .##.#,. ..,,.. 

8uMi and ItdQs 

Calves 

SheeP and lambs - 

Hogs 

Commercial production Imil. lb.) 

Beef 

Veal . , . 

Lamb and mutton 

Pork 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1977 


1978 


1979 


Sept 


Apr 


Mav 


June 


Jufv 


Aug 


Sept 


8r2l3 


8,927 


9.226 


7>251 


7,156 


6328 


6.653 


6,793 


6.887 


7,045 


20.809 


22>593 


19,877 


2,048 


1,247 


1>602 


1,450 


1.619 


1,618 


1,736 


18>701 


20>297 


18.793 


1,384 


1,445 


lr369 


i;j97 


1.346 


i;j99 


1,457 


1.383 


1.997 


1>856 


36 


130 


208 


113 


79 


61 


73 


i9.g 


24.8 


28.7 


28.6 


27.2 


266 


26.5 


25.1 


24.3 


23.1 


20.2 


22.9 


18.1 


16 2 


12.3 


120 


13.8 


15.3 


16.1 


15.6 


41p856 


39.552 


33,678 


Z551 


2,712 


2.782 


2,700 


2333 


2355 


2,925 


19,342 


18.526 


17;J63 


1.286 


1.466 


1,480 


M12 


1,440 


1.345 


1,424 


11>74fl 


11,758 


9,725 


782 


731 


787 


769 


820 


904 


874 


9^864 


8,470 


5,923 


429 


459 


458 


457 


508 


539 


559 


902 


798 


639 


54 


55 


57 


62 


65 


67 


67 


5,517 


4,170 


2,824 


217 


206 


184 


181 


211 


208 


227 


6,356 


5;J69 


5.017 


428 


485 


469 


416 


439 


447 


491 


77>303 


77,315 


39,099 


7>117 


8,869 


8,551 


7.622 


7,213 


7>042 


7,911 


24,986 


24,010 


21,254 


1,618 


1>739 


1,785 


1<726 


1,781 


1,776 


1.827 


794 


600 


413 


31 


30 


29 


30 


31 


31 


33 


341 


300 


284 


23 


28 


27 


22 


23 


23 


26 


13.051 


13,209 


15,290 


1.204 


K514 


K473 


i;ji3 


1,231 


1,191 


1,335 



Do4. per 100 pounds 



Market Prices 

Slaughter cattle: 

Choice steers, Omaha 40.38 52.34 67.67 67.34 63 07 64,58 66.29 70,47 72,31 69.68 

Utility cows.Dmaha .v,. 25.32 36.79 50.10 49.65 45.73 42.78 44.06 43.33 45.63 46.56 

Choice vealers, S.St. Paul ,. . . 48.19 69.24 91.41 96.68 73.60 71.88 72.00 73.00 79.12 85.00 

Feeder cattle: 

Choice, Kan$a$Cttv, 600 700 lb 40.19 58.78 33 08 85.34 69,87 69.18 72.25 73.32 76.40 77.60 

Slaughter hogs: 

Barrows and 8iJt», 7-marketS 41.07 48 49 42.06 38.42 28.86 29,50 35.17 43.16 48.30 47.06 

feeder pTgi: 

S, Mo. 40-50 rb. (per head) 35.42 48.16 35.26 29,30 23.86 20.37 22.24 24.48 33.46 33.25 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

LamtaiXhoict, San Angeio . . . 54.28 65.33 68.45 67,75 65.50 61,75 69.00 69.00 69.25 68.25 

Ewes, Good, San Angelo 19,19 28.97 32.82 28.56 27.90 25.00 22.00 22.00 19.00 20.12 

Feeder lamb*. 

Choice, San Angelo 55.12 75.61 77.53 74.^ 64.00 57.42 65.38 65,38 65.44 67.62 

Wholesale meat Pric«t> Midwest^ 

ChoiC«»ieer t)eef,60O7O0lb 62.69 80,43 101.62 101.91 99.41 102.00 105.18 110.11 111.96 107.97 

Conner •ftd Cutter cow beef 51,58 74.61 100.23 94.62 92.68 87.70 88.19 89.47 93.03 93,75 

Pork loins. 8^14 lb. 83.04 95.99 91.35 88.41 70.90 70.73 79.80 87.22 95.06 95.32 

Pork bellies 12-14 lb 54.19 62,50 46.00 38.63 27.85 29.40 32.51 45.69 55.60 54,72 

Hams, fklnned, 14?7lb 76.50 86.37 77.04 70.64 56.46 60.30 80.39 83.55 

Annual 1979 1980 

1977 1978 1979 .11 fll IV \ II III IV 

Cattle on feed {23-StateE}: 

Number on feed fthou.head)' 11,948 12.811 12,681 11.074 10>309 9.938 11.713 10,203 9,619 9.986 

Placed on feed (thou, head)' 27.651 29,073 26,062 6,149 5>957 8,077 5,217 5,625 6,412 

Markttingi {thou, head} 24,853 26,645 24.600 6.146 5,976 5,731 6.155 5.620 5>746 

Other disappearartce (thou, headl^ . . . 1^35 2,558 2,404 768 352 571 572 589 299 
Hogs and pigs (U^tatet):* 

Jnventorv fthou. head)' 47,120 48.308 51,220 50.935 55.540 67.270 67.330 55>005 56,140 55,560 

Breeding (thou, head)* 6,788 7.324 8.095 8;J33 8,696 8,277 8.082 8,099 7,829 7,447 

Market (thou, head)' .../...... 40,332 40.984 43,125 42.602 46344 48.993 48,811 46,636 47.311 4SJ13 

Farrowing* (thou, head) 10;J62 10^09 12.320 3.486 3.159 3,043 2,745 3.391 2,853 

Pig crop (thou, headi 74.161 75.564 87.412 24,994 22,606 21,546 19,627 24.856 20,453 

*8eginninfl of period. *Oiher disappearance excluded In 1973; not connparable with 1974 and 1975. ^Bushels of corn equal in value lo 100 pounds liveweight. 

* 220-240 lb. Beginning in January 230 240 fb. ^Pfior \o Oct. 1975. Chicago. *Quartersare Dec. preceding year-Feb. tl), Mar. -May (Ht, June^Aug. (til), and Sept. Nov. 
(JV). ^ Intentions. *Cl3Sses estimated. 
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Crops and Products 



Feed grains: 



WhPlessle prices^ 

Corn. No. 2 yelloM. Chicago ($/bu,} 

Sorghum, No. 2 Veltow, Kansas Citv ($/cwtJ 
Barley, feed, Minneapolis f$/bu J .... . . , 

Barley, malting, Minneapolis f$/bu.)^ 

Export): 

Corn (mil. bu.) 

Feed grains (miL metric tonsl^ ..*..,,*, 



Com: 
Stocks, beginning {mil. bu.) . . , . , 
Domeitk use: 

Feed (mil. bu.) 

Food, seed, jnd. (mil. bu.). . . 
Feed ortini ' 
Stocki, bBflinning (miL metric tonsl 
Domestic use' 

Feed (mil. matric tons) 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. metric tons) 



Marketing year^ 



1979 



1980 



1976/77 1977/78 1978/79 SePt 



Apr 



May 



2.30 


2.26 


2.54 


2,78 


2.61 


2.70 


3.49 


3.54 


4.00 


4.34 


4.09 


4.31 


2.35 


1.68 


1.80 


2.22 


2.12 


2.09 


3.13 


227 


2.38 


3.10 


2.73 


282 


1,684 


1^48 


2,133 


186 


214 


171 


50.6 
1 


56.3 
\/)srkQting year' 


60-2 


5,4 


6.5 
1979 


5.1 



June 



July Aug 



Sept p 



2.70 3.08 3.36 3.44 

4.49 5.36 5.71 5.61 

2.15 2.4S 2,39 2.43 

2.99 3.36 3.27 3.63 



193 


198 


207 


204 


5.7 


57 


5.9 
1980 


6.a 



1976/77 1977/78 1978/79 Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept p 



399 


S84 


ni04 


6;Z03 


4.423 


3.232 


1.286 


6,773 


4,780 


3,587 


3,537 


3,709 


4.198 


1.224 


G95 


881 


M74 


1.276 


692 


955 


513 


551 


675 


129 


109 


201 


141 


135 


116 


233 


17.2 


29.9 


41.2 


190.4 


135.1 


99.4 


55.0 


203.4 


142,1 


105.8 


112.6 


117.3 


133.1 


38.3 


21.2 


30,1 


45.7 


39.0 


20.5 


300 


17.9 


18^ 


19,7 


4.5 


40 


6.6 


4.7 


4.6 


42 


7.4 



^ 8eginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; 
corn, sorghum, oats, and barley, p. Preliminary. 



June 1 for oats and barley. ^ No. 3 or better, 65^ or better, plump beginning October 1977. ^Aggregated data for 



Food grains: 



Marketing year* 



1976/77 1977/78 1978/79 



1979 



Sept 



1980 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Wholesale prices: 

Wheat. No. 1 HRW,Kaniai City ($/bu.)= . . . 2.88 2.72 3.38 4.26 3.90 4,10 4.07 4,21 4.31 4.45 

Wheat, ONS, Minneapolii IS/bu.)' 2,96 2.66 3.17 4.18 3.94 4.21 4.19 4.54 4.22 4.17 

Flour, Kansas aty ($/cwtJ 7.21 6.60 7.81 10.08 9,49 10,01 9.84 10,00 10 11 10.48 

Flour, Minneapolts ($/cwtJ 8.34 7.34 8.17 10.46 9.69 10.38 10,34 11,03 10.96 10,98 

Rice, S.W*U, fS/cwt.)' 14.60 21.30 18.40 21.50 24.00 23.25 21.80 20 90 20.75 22.00 

Wheat: 

Expom(mii-bu.l 950 1.124 1,194 136 ,102 92 101 127 147 t43 

MiN grind (mil. bu.) 628 616 622 52 47 50 48 52 53 

Wheat floor production (mil. cwt.) 279 275 278 23 21 23 21 23 24 - 

Marketir^g vear^ 1979 1980 

1976/77 1977/78 1978/79 Jan-Mar Apr-May Juna-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept 

Wheat: 

Stock*, beginning (mil, bu.f ......,.,,, .^„, 665 1,112 1,177 1,633 1^26 925 2,272 1,7^6 1,225 .925 

Domestic uw: 

Food (mil. bu.) ^ .^,^: 588 586 592 147 99 198 157 145 95 

Feed and leed (mil. bu )* ._.."....., /- 160 263 265 36 34 86 11 63 36 

ExporutmiLbu.) ' ■ - v- 950 1,124 1.194 224 168 511 388 283 193 &18 

'Beginning June 1 for^heat^and August 1 for rice. * Ordinary protein. ^ Long-grain, milled basis, * Feed use approximated byreildual.. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Fats and oils: 



Marketing Year^ 1979 1330 

1976/77 1977/78 1978/79 Sept APr. May June July Aug Sept 

Soybeans: 

Wholesale price. No. 1 yeJlow.ChicBQO ($/bu.K . 7.36 6.11 6.75 7.04 5,80 6.02 6.14 7.20 7,36 7.87 

Cnifhingi (m»l,bu.} 790.2 927.7 1,017,8 75,9 91.9 93£ 82.0 84 9 83.7 81.6 

Proceamg margirt IS/buJ' .19 .29 ,36 ^5 .8 J9 .17 .19 .36 .34 

Exponilmil.bu.) 564.1 723.4 753.0 44,9 81.3 74.2 58,7 49.1 57.7 — 

Soybean Oil: 

WhoJeialePrice, crude, Decatur icts./lbJ . . . , . 23,9 23.8 27.4 30.0 20.3 20,8 21.7 26.2 25.9 26,1 

ProduCTion imiLlb.l 8,577.9 10,291.4 11^323.0 848.9 993.7 1,008.3 901.7 927,8 913^8 889 9 

Dome»t»CdiMPPearance (mil. Jb.) 7,454.4 8^92.4 894.2 710.9 696.8 700,7 617.0 73fi.6 785.7 -» 

Export! (mil, lb.) 1,547.5 2,137.1 2,334.0 172.6 279.5 335.1 203,2 120.8 173^6 — 

Stocki, beginning (mM. lb.) . 1^50.6 766.6 771.0 815.0 M83.7 1,156.2 1,156,2 1,225.9 1,294.2 K259.5 

Soybean meal: 

Wholesale price, 44% protein, Decatur ($/ton) . 199,80 161,87 190.10 188.60 154,20 166,50 160.90 187.90 207,40 234,50 

Production (thou, tonl 18,488.1 22,398,9 24,354.0 1,821.7 2,203.1 2,247.0 1,922.0 1,989,5 1,944.9 1395,4 

Domestic disappearance {thou, ton) 14,000^ 16.287.2 1,772,0 1,349.0 1,593.9 1,423.4 1.425.0 --*«*_- 

Exports (thou, ton) 4,559,2 7,542.7 6,610 379,0 661.2 750,7 558.0 568.6 379,1 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 354.9 228^ 243 173,7 251.1 226.1 295.8 262.0 232,4 225.1 

Margarine, wholesale price, Chicago (cts. /lb,) . , . . 31.4 39.1 43.5 52.5 45.7 44.0 44.7 48,6 49,0 48.3 

^Beginning September 1 for soybeans^ October 1 for soy meal and oil,' calendar year 1974, 1975, and 1976 lor margarine. 'Spot basis, Hiinois shipping pomts. 



Fruh: 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1977 



1978 



1979 



Sept 



A0t 



May 



June 



.,J»iv 



Aug 



Sept 



Wholesale price indexes: 

Fresh fruit (1967=100) 177.5 

Dried fruit (1967-1001 3384 

Cannedfruitandiijicc0967-100). . , 190.4 

Frozen frtiit and juica h967=l00) 196.5 

F,o.b. thipping point price* 

Apples, Yakima VaUey ($/ctn.l' , , , , n.a. 

Paafi,Yakim* Valley ($/box)' n.a. 

Orange*, U,S. avg. ($/bOx) .-,. . 7,44 

Grapefruit, U5.avg. (S/bOxJ , . . -..., . 6.27 

Stocki^beginnir^gr 

FrethaPPJei ImH. lb.) *2,249.0 

Fr«hpean{mil. lb.) ^211,6 

FroMn fruit (mil. lb.) *538,9 

Frozen fruit juices imH. lb.) *844.1 



217.6 


230.4 


237.3 


229.6 


244.3 


224.0 


250.1 


268.0 


267.3 


355.3 


530.7 


B57 9 


374.8 


374.8 


375,8 


376.9 


376.9 


3B1,7 


213.9 


240.2 


245.7 


254,7 


255.3 


257.3 


257.6 


256.4 


257.5 


232.0 


24S.6 


251.1 


247.0 


247.4 


243.2 


244.0 


2293 


243,1 


n^. 


n.a. 


11.67 


13.02 


13.24 


14.9 


15.64 


n,a. 


12.38 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n^ 


15.02 


15.31 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


10.69 


12.94 


12.40 


8.89 


8.82 


9.04 


9.42 


8.99 


10.60 


6.72 


7.96 


13.20 


8,35 


8.88 


9.42 


8 23 


9.25 


10.10 


'2,624 5 


'2,789.6 


1,835.0 


651.2 


322,1 


140,2 


19.8 


3.4 


1.487,1 


h95.3 


M57.6 


428.4 


24.0 


2.B 


n.a. 


38.7 


63,2 


435,1 


'517,9 


'557,2 


554,0 


364.0 


340.9 


419,6 


50.0 


603.9 


624.5 


'714,0 


»733.1 


903,3 


1 .546.5 


1,768.7 


1,816.8 


1,643,9 


1 452.3 


1,200.9 



' Red Delicious, Washington extra fancy, carton tray pack. 80 125's. ' D'Anjou pear$, Washington wrapped, U.S. No,1, 90-135's C.A. storage. 'Stocks a* of January 
1 of year hsted. n.a. ■* not available. 



Cotton; 



Marketing year' 



"1979 



1980 



1976/77 1977/78 

U.S. price, SLM, t-1/16 in. {cts/lb,l' .... 70.9 52.7 

Northern Eur<lpe orices: 

Indej* Ictt./lb.)' 81.^ 70,6 

U,S^SM 1*1/16 In. (cts,/lb,r 82.4 66.0 

U,S, mill consumption (thou, bales) . , . , 6^74,4 6,462,5 

Export* IfhotJ, baJesl 4,783.6 5,484.1 

'Seginning August 1. 'Average spot market. ^Liverpool Outlook "A 



1978/79 


SePt 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


61,6 


62.2 


79.1 


78,3 


72.4 


79.0 


85,5 


87.5 


76.1 


78.0 


90.6 


88.4 


84.1 


88.9 


96.4 


100.6 


76,3 


78.4 


95.1 


95.3 


85.4 


93.5 


102.3 


106.9 


6^34.8 


482.3 


649.7 


518.6 


495,3 


Boeo 


459,8 


— 


6,180.2 


451.6 


963.1 


956.2 


721.3 


567.7 


422.5 


— 



index, average of five lowest priced of 10 selected growths, *Mcmphis territory growths. 



|V|Q\ior^^<..- ^r\Cjp 



3P 



Annual 
1977 1978 

Wholesale prices: 
Potatoes, white, f.o.b. East (S/cwt.) - . 5,52 5,20 

Iceberg lettuce ($/cirn.)^ 3.23 5.10 

Tomatoes t$/ctrn.f* 7.21 6.65 

Wholesale price Tndeic. 10 canned 
veg. (1967-100) 170 175 

Grower price indCic. fre$h commercial 
veg. (1967-100) 197 209 

*Std, carton 24 's f.O.b. shipping point. ^5 at 6-6 x6, f.o.b. F!a-Cal. 



1979 



1979 



Sept 



Apr 



1980 



Mav 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



4.54 


4.20 


3^2 


5.04 


7.05 


7.93 


8.02 


6.23 


5.10 


4.18 


5.84 


6.31 


2.70 


3.75 


336 


5.31 


7.S6 


5 00 


10.08 


9.36 


9.10 


532 


6 £6 


7.63 


191 


194 


191 


192 


198 


J99 


2U3 


211 


215 


182 


238 


231 


216 


197 


206 


224 



Sugar: 



U.S. raM sugar pfjce. N.Y. (ctsVlb.)^ 
U,S, dehverie» (thou, short tons)' ^ 



Annual 



1977 



MO.99 



1978 



1979 



1979 



Sepi Apr 



11.207 10349 '10,714 356 



Mav 



laso 



June 



Julv 



ALjg Sept 



22.67 31.89 32.10 28.75 33.14 *35.93 

765 936 875 907 '900 970 



^ Spot pr^c© reported bv N.Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange. Reporting resumed in mid August 1979 after being suipended November 3, 1977. * Raw value. ^Excludes 
Hawaii. ^ Ten month average. * Preliminary. 



Tobacco: 

Annual 1979 

1977 1978 1979 Sept Apr 

Prices at auctions' 

Flue^cured(cts./lb.)' . . . ,v - ■ .- ^17-6 135.0 140.0 145-1 - 

Burlev(ctt/»b.)' r- ... 120.0 131.0 145.2 - - 

Domwtic consumption* 

Cigarettes (biL) 592.0 614.3 613.8 488.0 52.8 

Urge cigars (mil.) 4.961 4.701 4,297 3.238.0 288.9 

^ Crop year July-June for flue-cured. October- September for burley. * Taatabte removals, n.a. available. 



May 



1980 



'^une July 

— 131.6 



Aug. 



Sept. 



- 153.5 



50,5 


63.7 


43.5 


n.a 


n.a.. 


349.1 


364.2 


244.2 


n.a 


n.a.. 



Coffee 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1979 

Sept 



Apr 



1980 



May 



June 



July 



Aug p Sept p 



Composite green price. N.Y. (ctsYlb.) . . . 256.38 162.32 174.27 204.58 186.00 195.29 168.22 174.50 167.24 164.78 

imports, green bean equivatenl (mil.tb.M . 1^74 2.448 2,656 227 220 208 221 205 '171 '200 



Annual 



1979 



1930 



1977 1978 1979 Apr-June July-Sept Oct-Dec p Jan-Mar APr-June July-Sept p Oct.^Dec p 

Roastings (miL lb.)' 1.892 2,l56 2,249 569 497 564 568 532 "465 %5S0 

* Green end processed coffee. ^ Instant soluble and roasted coffee, p Preliminary. *Forecast. 



Agricultural Outlook 



Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply snd utilization of major crops' 



1978/79 



Domestic moasure 



1980/81 



1979/80 
Esiimated 



Projected 



Probable 
variayiitv* 



1978/79 



Metric measure' 



198C/81 



1979/80 
EstinDated 



Projected 



Probabte 
variabtlftv* 



Whe^i: 



Mil. acres 



Mil. hectares 



Area 
Planted. . 
Harvested 



Yield per harvested unit 



Beginning stocks 
Production. . . . 
Imports 

Supply^ totaJ . 
Domestic. . . . . 
Exporti 

Use, total . . . 
Ending stocks . . 



Price received by farmers, . . . 
Price, Kansas C^tv, No. 1 HRW 

Rice 



Area 
Allotment . 
Planted. . . 
Harvested . 



Yield per harvested unit 



Beginning stocks . 

Production. .......... 

Jmporti 

Supply, totftl 

Domestic 

Export*, ,.,..,. 

Use. total 

Ending stocki 

Difference unaccounted . . . 

Price received by farmers. . . 
Price, long-grain milled, S.W. 

Feed grains^ 



Area 
Plaf>ted. ...... ^,. ^. . . 

Harvested ........... 

Yield per harvested unit .... 

Beginnmg stocks \ 

Production, ,..,.....,, 

tmiportJ 

SuppJy, total 

Food, seed, and industrial uses 

Domeiiic, total 

Exponi 

Use, total 

Ending stocks ,.,....,.. 

See footnotes at end of table. 



66.3 

56.9 



31:6 



1,177 

1,798 

1 

2,976 

$57 
1.194 
2,051 

925 



2.98 
3.38 



1.80 
2.99 
2.97 



4,484 



27.4 

133.2 
.1 

160.7 
48.0 
76.9 

124.9 
31.6 
+4.2 



8.16 
18.41 



122v8 

104.5 



2.08 



71.6 
62.6 

8u. per acre 

34.2 

Mil. bu. 

925 

2,142 

2 

3,069 

791 
1,375 
2,166 

903 



80.9^ 
71.6 



33.0 



903 

2,362 

2 

3,267 

835 
1,525 
2,360 

907 



Dol. per bu. 



*3.82 

4.25 



*3. 95^.25 
*4.26 



Mil. acres 



1.80 
3.00 
2.87 



1.80 
3 36 
3.34 



Lb. per acre 
'4.586 4,269 



Mil.cwt. 

31.6 
131.6 

163^3 

46.9 

84.5 
131.4 

25.7 

+6.2 

Dol. per cwt. 



25.7 
1423 

168.5 

50.0 
90.0 
140.0 
25.5 
+3.0 



* 10.60 
22.16 



10.00-11.60 
*21.38 



Mir, acres 



117.6 
101.2 



1203 

99.6 



Metric tons per acre 
2.31 1.93 

Mil. short tOf>s 



+35 to -35 

+35 to -35 

+55 to -55 
+100 to -TOO 
+125 to -125 

+125 to -125 



26.8 
22.9 



2.2 



32.0 
48.9 

81.0 

23.3 
32.5 
55.8 
25.2 



109 
124 



73 
1.23 
1.23 



5.06 



+4 to^ 


1.2 
6.0 


+4 to^ 
+2 to -2 

+5 to -5 
+6 to~6 
+5 to "5 


7.3 
2.2 
3.5 

5.7 
1.4 


- 


180 
406 



Metric tons per hectare 



Mil. metric tons 

25.2 
58.3 

83.5 
21.5 
37.4 
58.9 
24.6 



24.6 
64.3 

88.9 
22.7 
41.5 
64.2 
24.7 



Dol. per metric ton 



M40 
156 



* 145-1 56 
*157 



Mil. hectares 



Metric tons per hectare 



MiJ. metric tons 

1.4 
5.0 

7.4 

2.1 
3.8 
5.9 
1.2 



1.2 
6.5 

7.6 
2.3 
4.1 
6.4 
1.2 



Dot. per metric ton 

»234 

489 



220-254 
*471 



Mil. hectares 



Metric tons per hectare; 





Mil. metric tons 




41.2 


45.9 


51.9 


_ 


217.4 


233,9 


192.4 


+5 to -5 


.3 


.3 


.2' 


_ 


258.9 


280.0 


244.5 


+5 to -5 


133.1 


136.7 


126.5 


49 to -9 


19.7 


20.9 


23.2 


+1 to-1 


152.8 


157.6 


149.7 


+9 to -9 


60.2 


70.5 


72.9 


+6 to -6 


213.0 


228.1 


222.6 


+13to-l3 


45.9 


51.9 


21.9 


+7 TO -7 



f^icv^Tib'Tr 10?0* 
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Supply and utilization of major crops' —Continued 



1978/79 



Domestic measure^ 



1980/81 



1979/80 
Estimated 



Projected 



Probable 
variability* 



1978/79 



Metric measure^ 



1980/81 



1979/80 Probable 

Estimated Projected variability* 



Corn^ 



Area 

Planted. . 
Harvested 



MIL acres 



Yield per harvested unit 



Beginning stock* j= 

Production t. . 

Importt. ^ 

Supptv. tOtlJ 

Feed 

Food. seed, artd induitrial uses 

Domestic, tottl 

Exporxi ^ 

Use. total 

Ending stock* 



Price received bv famiers. 
Price, Chi.. No. 2 yellow . 



So V beans: 



Area 
Planted 

Harvested 

Yield per harvested unit 

Beginning stock* 

Prodtictton 

Supply, total 

Crushlngi 

Export* 

Seed, feed, and residual . . ^ . . 

Use, total 

Ending stocki 

Price received by farmers 

Price, Chi., No. 1 yellow 

Soybean oih 

Beginning stock* 

Production 

Supply, total . . ^ 

Domestic. 

Exports 

Use. total 

Ending stocks 

Price, crude. Decatur . .^. . . , 

Soybean meal: 

Beginning stocks ^■ 

Production 

Supply, total 

Domestic 

Exports. . » . ^ . ^ 

Use. total 

Ending stocks 

Price, bulk, Decatur. 44% . . . . 
See footriotes at end of table. 



80.1 
70.3 



100.8 



1.104 
7,087 
1 
8,192 
4 J 93 
575 
4.773 
2,133 
6,906 
1.286 



2.25 
2.54 



64.4 
63.3 



29.5 



161 
1,870 
2,031 
1,018 

739 

100 
1,857 

174 



6.66 
7.08 



729 

1 1 .323 

12,052 

8,942 

2,334 

11,276 

776 



27.4 



243 

24,354 
24.597 
17,720 

6,610 

24,330 

267 



190.10 



80.0 
71.0 



83.5 
71.2 



Bu^ per acre 
109.4 90.8' 

Mil. bu. 



1.286 
7,764 
1 
9,051 
4,429 
625 
5.054 
2.400 
7,454 
1.597 



1,597 
6.467 
1 
8.065 
4.200 

715 
4,915 
2,550 
7,465 

600 



^2.50 
*2.81 



DoL per bu. 

3.30-3.75 



Mil. acres 

71.6 
70.5 

Buh per acre 

32.2 



70.3 
67.3 



26.1 



Mil.bu. 



174 
2,268 
2.442 
1.123 

875 

B5 

2,033 

359 



359 
1.757 
2,116 
1,040 

825 

86 

1,951 

165 



Dol.pef)b*J. 



^6.25 
*6.46 



8.60 
7.87 



Mil. lb. 



776 

12,114 

12,890 

8,950 

2,700 

11.650 

1.240 



1,240 
11.232 

12.472 
9,150 
2>IO0 

11,550 
922 



Cts. per lb. 
24.5 28.0 



Thou, short tons 



267 
27,118 
27.385 
19,215 
7.850 
27,065 

320 



320 

24,804 
25,124 
18.000 
6,800 
24,800 
324 



Dol. per short ton 
180.00 250.00 



+220 to -220 

220 to -220 
+300 to -300 
+25 to -25 
+315 to -315 
+200 to -200 
+450 to -450 
+200 to -100 



+85 to ^5 
+85 to ^5 
+50 to -50 
+50 to -50 

+ 75 to ^75 
+75 to *75 



+1.25to-1.25 



+550 to -550 
+550 TO -550 
+500 to -500 
+150 to -150 
+500 to -500 
+200 to -200 



+5.0 to -5.0 



+1,200 to -1.200 
+1,200 to -1.200 
+1,000 to -1.000 
+400 to 400 
+1.000 to ^1,000 
+50 to -SO 



+3Sj.to -35 



31.8 
27.6 



6.03 



2B.0 

180^0 

208.1 
106.6 

14.6 
121.2 

54,2 
175.4 

32.7 



89 

100.0 



26.1 

25.6 



1.^ 



4.4 
50.9 
55.3 
27.7 
20.1 

2.7 
50.5 

48 



245 
260.14 



.33 

5.14 
5.47 
4.06 
1.06 
5.12 
.35 



604 



.22 

22.09 
22.31 
16.07 
6.00 
22.07 
.24 



21Q 



Mil. hectares 



Mtttric tons per hectare 



Mil. metric tons 


32.7 


40.6 




164.3 


204.9 


112.5 


106.7 


128:5 


18.2 


124.9 


61.0 


64.8 


189.3 


189.7 


40.6 


15.2 


Dol. per rnetric ton 


'98 


130-148 


M 10.63 


— 


Mil. 


hectares 


29.0 


28.4 


28.5 


27.8 



Metric tons per hectare 
2.17 1.34 

Mil. metric tons 



4.8 
61.7 

66.5 

30.6 

23.8 

2.3 

56.7 
9,8 



SB 
47.8 

576 
28.3 
22,5 

2.3 
53.1 

4.5 



Dol. per metric ton 

- *23Q 
* 237.36 



315 
289.17 



Mil. metric tons 



.35 
5.50 
5.85 
4.06 
1.22 
5.28 

.56 



.56 
5.10 

5.66 
4.15 
1.09 
5.24 
.42 



Cts. per kilogram 
540 617 

Mil. metric tons 



.24 
24.60 
2464 
17.43 
7.12 
24.55 

.29 

Dol.p« 
198 



.29 

22.50 
22.79 
16.33 
6.17 
22.50 
.29 

r metric ton 

276 



+2.3 to -2.3 
+2.3 to -2.3 
+1.4 to -1.4 

+1.4 to -1.4 

+2.0 to 2.0 
+2.0 to -2.0 



+46 to -46 



+249 to ^249 
+249 to -249 
+227 to -227 

+68 to -68 
+227 to ^227 

+91 to -91 



+110 to -110 



+ 1,089 to ^1,089 

+ 1,039 10-1,089 

+907 to -907 

+363 to ^363 

+907 to -907 

+45 to 45 



+39 to -39 



..Iff 



Agricultural Outlook 



Supply an6 utitfzaiioTi oVmajor crops' -Continued 



Cot ion:'' 



Area 
Planted, . 
Harvested 



Yield per harvested urtK 



Beginning stocks' 

Production, ^ 

Supply* total' , . 

Millu»e 

Exporti. . 

Use, total 

Diffefttnce unaccounted'* . 
Ending ttockt 



Price received by fsrmers. . 
Price, SLM, 1-1/16 In., spot 



13,4 

12.4 



421 



5.3 

10.9 

16.2 
6.4 
6.2 

12.5 
.3 

'4.0 



58.4 
61,6 



Domestic measure' 



Metric measure^ 



19S0/fl1 



I9a0/81 



1979/80 Probable 

1978/79 Estimated Projected varjabilitv' 



1978/79 



1979/BO 
Estimated 



Projected 



Probable 
varJabllitv* 



Mtl. acres 






13.9 


14.4 




12,fl 


13.3 


- 


Lb. per acre 






548 


419 


- 


Mir 480- tb. bales 






4.0 


3.0 


_ 


14.6 


11.6 


+0.6 to -0,6 


1fl,6 


14,7 


40.6 to -0.6 


6.5 


5,9 


+0,5 to -0.5 


9.2 


6.0 


+1.0 to -1.0 


15,7 


11.9 


+1.0 to '1.0 


.1 


,1 


— 


3.0 


2.8 


+1.0 to -0,5 


Cts. per lb. 






62.6 


_ 


_ 


71.5 ' 


^86.6 


-^ 



Mil. hectares 



5.41 
5.01 



.47 



5.64 

5.19 



5.81 
5.40 



Metrk tons per hectare 



.Bl 



.47 





Mil. metric tons 


1.16 


Bl 


.65 


2.36 


3,18 


2.52 


3.53 


4.06 


3,20 


1.39 


1,42 


1,28 


1,35 


2,00 


1.31 


2.72 


3.42 


2.59 


.07 


02 


.02 


'87 


.65 


,61 




Cttper 


kjlogram 


1.29 


'h.38 


-^ 


34,1 


155.7 


* 188.55 



+.13 to -.13 
+ .13 to -.13 
+.11 to -.11 
+.22 to -.22 
+ .22 to -.22 

+ .22 to -.11 



^ Marketing year beginning June 1 lor wheat, bartey* ind oats# August 1 for cotton and rice, September 1 for toybeam, ind October 1 for corn, sorghum, and 
soybean oil and meal. ^Conversion factors: Hectare (ha,) =^2,471 acres; and 1 metric ton=2,204.622 pounds, 36.74:37 bushels of wheat <h lovbeant, 39,3679 bushels 
of corn Of sorghum, 49.9296 butheis of barley, 69.8944 bushels of oats, 22.046 cwt. of rice, and 4,59 480-pound bales of cotton. ^Season average estimate. * Average 
for beginning of marketing year through September 1960. 'Corn, sorghum, oati, and barley. 'Less than 0,05. ' Upland and extra loriQ itaple. ' Based onCenus Bureau 
data. ' includes imports. ' ' Difference between ending stocks t»sed on Census 8ureau data end precetJing se«sor>'< supply less drmibutlon. ' * Season average farm pnce. 

•Reflects the "root mean square error" ond/or "standard error of estimate" from trend ond judgement. Chances are about 2 out of 3 that the outcome will fall within 
the indicated ranges. 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments 



Annual 



1978 



1979 



1979 



Sept 



1980 



Apr 



May 



June 



JuJv 



Aug 



Sept 



1977 

Rail fra^lht rate index' 

Atl Product! *1969'100) 199.1 

Farm Product* (1969=100) 191.3 

Gram (Dae, 1978-100) n.a. 

Food Product* (1969-100) 1953 

RoiicarlowJingsof grain (thou, cars)^ . . I . 23.9 

8ar9« shipments of grain (mil. bu.)^ 29.3 

Fresh fruit and v^gfltabla sNpment* 

Rail (thou, cwt,)"' .... - „ 1,552 

Trudtfthou.cwt,)*^* , . , 6,596 

'Department of Labor, 8uraau Of Labor Stotiitici. ^Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 'Weekly average; from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, uSDA.* Preliminary data for 1980. *TypIca* truck loads are about 40,000 pounds and average railcar ioad$ in 1975 were about 60,000 pound<. 



213.0 


243.4 


245.9 


279,7 


279.7 


282.3 


291.1 


291.5 


298.6 


2045 


235.0 


239.2 


267.8 


263.9 


266.4 


274.3 


275.9 


281.1 


r\M. 


106.9 


108.8 


126.2 


123.5 


124.4 


129.9 


130.4 


132.9 


210,0 


239.5 


241.1 


276.0 


276.2 


278.9 


290.7 


290.5 


300.0 


26.6 


27,5 


28.6 


26.5 


23.6 


2S.3 


32.6 


32.9 


32. 1 


31.3 


31,2 


33.9 


36.2 


33.0 


42.7 


47.7 


45.0 


41.9 


915 


806 


782 


M76 


1,223 


1,709 


1.381 


858 


1,085 


7.322 


7,558 


6,228 


7,706 


8,403 


9.402 


7.843 


6,785 


5,759 



''lc,'(?rr''r-<;r 't^CO 
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General Economic Data 



tjross notorial prcMJuct and related data 



Annual 



1978 



1979 



1980 



1977 1978 



Gross national product^ 1^9,5 2,127.6 

PersonftI consumption expenditures I^IQ.O 1,350.8 

Durable goods 178.8 200.3 

Nomiu rafale goods 481.3 530.6 

Clot hjf>g And shoes 82.4 91.2 

Food and beverages 246.7 271.7 

Service* 549.8 619-8 

Gross private donnestk: |nvesimer>t 303.3 351.5 

Ftj^ed inveitfnent 281*3 329.1 

Nonresidential 189.4 221.1 

Relldent^a^ 91.9 108.0 

Change In businets inventories ..,..,. ^ . 21^ 223 

Net cjfPorts of goods anci services , . _ -9.9 -1Q3 

Exports 1753 207,2 

ImPOns 185j8 217.5 

Govemnnent purchases o1 goods and services . . 396.2 435.6 

Federal 144.4 152.6 

State and local 251 .8 283.0 



1979 IV I H IN IV I 

$ 8il. {Quarterly data seasonalJv adlu^ted at annual rates) 



2.368.8 

1,509.8 

213.0 

596.9 

99^ 

301.0 

699.8 

387.2 

369.0 

2643 

114.1 

18.2 

-*.6 

257.5 

262.1 

476.4 

166.6 

309.8 



2,235.2 

M15.4 
212.1 
558.1 
96.8 
283.9 
645.1 
370.5 
349.8 
236.1 
113.7 
20.6 
-4.5 
224.9 
229.4 
453.8 
159.0 
294.8 



2^2.1 

1/454.2 

213.8 

571.1 
95.5 
292.9 
669.3 
373.8 
354.6 
243.4 
111.2 
19.1 
4.0 
238.5 
234.4 
460.1 
163.6 
296.5 



2,329.8 

1,475.9 

208.7 

581.2 

96.9 

296.7 

686.0 

395.4 

361.9 

249.1 

112.9 

33.4 

^.1 

243,7 

251.9 

466.6 

161.7 

304 9 



2.396.5 
1.528,6 
213.4 
604.7 
101.0 
303.1 
710.6 
392.3 
377.8 
261.8 
116.0 
14.5 
-2.3 
267.3 
269.5 
477.8 
162.9 
314.9 



2,456.9 
1^0.4 
216.2 
630,7 
103.6 
315.6 
733.5 
387.2 
381.7 
265.2 
116.4 
6.6 
-11.9 
280.4 
292.4 
501.2 
178.4 
322.8 



2,520.8 
1 .629.5 
220,2 
652.0 
103.9 
322.6 
757.3 
387.7 
383.0 
272.6 
110/4 
4.7 
-13.6 
308.1 
321.7 
517.2 
186,2 
331.0 



1972 SBFI (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



2,521.3 

1,626.6 
195.7 
654.1 
104.1 
325.8 
776.9 
368.5 
357.1 
268.2 
88.9 
11.4 
-2.2 
307.0 
309.2 
528.3 
193.3 
335.0 



Gross national product 1 ;J40.5 1.399.2 1/431.6 1/426.6 M30.6 1,422,3 1/433.3 1,440.3 1,444.7 

Personal consumption expenditures 861.7 900.8 924,5 9203 921.8 915.0 925.9 935.4 936.5 

DuraWegoods 138,2 146.7 147.1 152,1 150.2 144.8 146.9 146.7 145.4 

Nondurable goods 332.7 343.3 349.1 35U 348.1 344,1 349.2 355.1 354.1 

ClotNng and shoe! 67.4 72.7 76.5 764 75.0 75.0 77.6 78.5 77.5 

Food and beverages 166.5 167.1 168.8 168£ 167.2 166.6 169.3 172.3 173.5 

Services 390.8 410.8 428.3 416-3 423.5 426.1 429,9 433.6 437.0 

Gross private domB<ticinVB*tment 200.1 2143 215.2 217.4 217,2 221.7 214.2 2077 203.2 

Fixed (nvestment 186.9 200.2 205.5 205.5 204,9 203.5 207.1 206.3 202.9 

Nonresidential 129-3 140.1 148j8 145-5 147.2 146.9 150.7 150.5 151.2 

Residential 57.7 60.1 56.7 60.0 57.7 56.7 56.5 55.8 51.7 

Change In business inventories 13.1 14.1 9.7 12.0 12.3 18.1 7.1 1.4 ,3 

Netftxports 01 goods and services 10-3 11.0 17.6 12.9 17.0 13.2 20,1 20,1 25.0 

Exports 98.4 108.9 119.9 113.8 117.0 116.0 122.2 124,3 131.7 

imporu 88.2 97.9 102.3 101.0 100.0 102.9 102.1 104.1 106.7 

Government purchases of goods and services . , 268.5 273.2 2743 276.0 274.7 272.4 273.1 277.1 280.0 

FeJeraJ 100.6 98.6 99.4 99.3 101.1 98,1 97.4 101.1 104.3 

Statsandlocal 167.9 174.6 174.9 176.6 173.6 174.3 175.6 176.0 175.7 

New plant and aquipnnent expenditures ($bil.) . . 135.80 153.82 177.09 163.96 165.94 173.48 179.33 

ImpJicitpricedeflator for GNP {1972-100}. . . . 141.70 152.05 165.46 156.68 160.22 163.81 167.20 

Disposable income i$bil.) U05.1 M58.4 1,624.3 1.524.8 1,572.2 1,601.7 1,640.0 1,683.1 1,737.4 1,755.0 

Disposable Income (1972 $bd.) 9295 972.6 994.8 991.5 996^ 993.0 993.4 996.2 998.5 983.1 

Per capita disposable Income 1$) 6,017 6<672 7.367 6,955 7,157 7,275 7^30 7,606 7^34 7.900 

Percapitadtsposable income (1972$) 4,285 4449 4,512 4.522 4,536 4,5l0 4.501 4,502 4,502 4<423 

U.S. population, tot, mcl. military abroad Imd.) . 216^ 218.7 220.6 219.5 219.9 220.3 220,9 221.4 221.9 

Civilian population (mU.) 214.7 216.6 218.5 217.4 217.8 218.3 218.8 219.3 219.8 

See footnotes at end of next table. 



1p408.6 
910.8 
127.4 
347.8 

76.7 
172.3 
435.6 
188.6 
186.0 
145.3 

40.7 
2.6 

28.3 
128.3 

99.9 
280.9 
106.7 
174.3 



186.95 191.36 193.89 
170.58 174.48 178.99 



222 5 

220.4 



III p 



2,583.0 

1,681.8 

209.3 

666.4 

108.2 

335.6 

806.1 

346.0 

363.9 

271.4 

92.5 

17.9 

18.6 

312.1 

293.5 

536.7 

194.6 

342.1 



1,412.1 
922,4 
133.6 
348.0 

78.6 
171.9 
440j8 
178.5 
185.3 
144.1 

41.2 
^,8 

31.6 
126.9 

95.3 
279.6 
105.6 
173.9 

191.24 
182.92 

1,807.5 
991.4 
810.7 
4/M7 

222.9 

220,8 



Agricultural Outlook 



Selected monthly indicators 



Annual 



1977 



Industrial production, total^ n967"1D0J ... re . 138.2 

Manufec luring M967*100J 135.4 

Durable 11967*100) 130.0 

Nondurable (1967-1001 150-5 

Leading economic indicaion^ * (1967*100) .... 136.4 

EmpJoVment* (Mil. perK>ni} 90^ 

UnempfOyrrrent r«ie* {X\ ....,..,, 7.0 

Personal incortie^ fSbil. annual raid 1,531.6 

Hourly earningi In manufacturirxJ * * ^Sl 6,67 

Monev flock Idvily average!* {Sbil.l , . . '328.4 

T1m« and uvlngs depoiHi (dally average)^ ($bhl.) . . ^522. B 

Three-month Treasury biil rate' {%) 5.265 

Aaa corporate bOr^d y^'d (Moodv'il* * (%) d.02 

Interett rate or\ nevw tiome mortgages* *(%) 9.01 

Housing rtarts, private (Including farm) (thou.) . . . 1.987^1 

Auto tales at retail, total' (miL) 11.2 

Suunest Ules, total' ($bil.) 224.8 

ButioMs Inventorfcet, total* ($bil.) i< \ . 337.4 

.Sales of alJ retail Itorei (Sbil.)'*^ 60.3 

Durable goods stores (SbiL) 20.7 

Nondurable goods Stores (Sbil.) u 39.1 

FoodMOres iSbiLl :...j> - - ■ 13.2 

Eating and drinking places {$bi(J 5.3 

Apparei and accesHKV stores ($bir) 2^9 



197S 



1979 



1979 



Sept 



1980 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted exc^tas noted 



Sept p 



146.1 


152.5 


152.7 


148.3 


144.0 


141.5 


140.1 


141.0 


142.4 


146.S 


153.6 


153.9 


147.9 


143.4 


140.3 


138.7 


139,8 


141.3 


139.7 


146.4 


145.9 


138,4 


133.3 


129.9 


128.0 


128.9 


130.8 


156.9 


164.0 


165.4 


161.6 


158.0 


155.3 


154.2 


155.0 


156.3 


141,9 


140.3 


140,1 


125.7 


122,7 


123.9 


128.3 


130.5 


133.6 


94.4 


96.9 


97.5 


97,2 


97.0 


96.5 


97.0 


97.0 


97.2 


6.0 


5.8 


5.8 


7.0 


7.8 


7.7 


7^ 


7.6 


7.5 


1,717.4 


1,924.2 


1,960.1 


2^72.0 


2,079.0 


2,090.4 


2J24.2 


2,139.7 


2,159.5 


6.17 


6.69 


6.80 


7.09 


7.13 


7.20 


7.29 


7.30 


7.41 


'351.6 


'369.7 


365,9 


367.6 


367.8 


371.3 


373.7 


379.7 


383.6 


^582.4 


^624.8 


611.9 


647,6 


649.5 


649.3 


649.6 


652.3 


658 .9p 


7.221 


10.041 


10.182 


14.003 


9.150 


6.995 


8,126 


9,259 


10.321 


8.73 


9.63 


9.44 


12.04 


10,99 


10.58 


11.07 


11.64 


12.02 


9,54 


10.8 


11.02 


13.03 


13.69 


12.66 


12,48 


12.25 


12.36 


2.020.3 


1,745.1 


1,874 


1X)30 


906 


1,223 


1,265 


1,416 


1,544 


11.3 


10.7 


10.8 


8.3 


7.4 


7.4 


8J9 


8.9 


8,3 


254.3 


288.4 


296.7 


295.3 


292.5 


294.2 


303.9 


308.1 


_* 


380.6 


427.0 


418.5 


445.5 


445.8 


447.0 


449.5 


451, 5p 


— 


66.6 


73.7 


76.7 


75 


74.6 


76.0 


78.3 


78, 7p 


80.0 


23.2 


25.6 


27.0 


22.8 


22.5 


23.7 


25.1 


24.9p 


25.4 


43.4 


48.1 


49.6 


52.2 


52.0 


52.8 


53.2 


53.9P 


54.6 


14.5 


16.0 


16.4 


17.4 


17.0 


17.4 


17.7 


17.9P 


18.3 


5.8 


6.3 


6.3 


6.7 


6.5 


6.6 


6.6 


6.6P 


6.8 


3.1 


3.6 


3.7 


3.7 


3.7 


3.8 


3.8 


3.9P 


4.0 



^ Department o* Commerce. ^ Board ol Governors of the Federal Reserve System. *Datt changed to reflect new FedHral Reserve definitions. * Composite index of 
12 leading indicators 'Department of Labor, 8urcau of Labor Statistics. *Not seasonally adjusted. ^December of the year listed. 'Moody's Investors Service. 
* Federal Home Loan Board, ^^ Adjusted for seasonal variations, holidays, and trading day differences, p Preliminary. 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



U, S, agricultural exports 



Animals, livBp eMcluding poultry. , , 
Meat and preps., excluding 

poultry (mt) 

Dairy Products, excluding eggs . . . 
Poultry and poultry Products . , . . 
Grains and preparations ^ ^ ^ . , . . 

Wheal and wheat flour (mt) . . . , 

Rice, milled (mtJ 

Feed grains, eMCluding 

products (mt) , 

Other 

Fruits, nuts, and preparations . . . . 
Vegetables and preparations , . . . 
Sugaf & Preps., including honey^ . , 
Coffee, lea, cocoa, spices, etc. (mt) . 
Feeds and foddert. 

Protein meal ImtJ* * * 

Beverages eMcl, distilled 

alcohol (Lit) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) . . , 
Hides. skinSp and (urtklni ,«.... 
Oilseeds * * 

Soybeani (mtJ, , 

Wool, unmanufactured (mtl , * , . . 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mtl, , . . 

Fats, oils, and ff^easei (mt) 

Vegetable oils and waMes (mt}. , . . 
Rubber and alUed gums (mt) , . . . 
Other 

Total .^ . . 

* Less than 500. 





Octob 


ler-August 








August 




1978/79 


1979/80 


t978/79 


1979/80 


1979 


1980 


1979 


1980 


Thou. 


unit! 


$ThOu. 


Thow, 


units 


SThou 


. 


- 


- 


148.183 


135,616 


- 


- 


33,645 


11,890 


359 


379 


767,859 


801,70fi 


32 


33 


69,157 


68,337 


— 


— 


105,735 


137,475 


— 


— 


9,223 


14,204 


- 


- 


335,526 


498,175 


— 


— 


28353 


41,203 


— 


— 


11,235,085 


15,512.997 


— 


^ 


1,397,781 


1,608,978 


28,583 


33,136 


4,152,487 


6377.916 


3,332 


3,950 


548,761 


694,215 


2,247 


2,685 


824.636 


1X155,275 


151 


192 


59,556 


82,201 


54,141 


65,367 


5,992,504 


8,275,384 


6,211 


5320 


761,966 


800,082 


- 


— 


265,458 


304,422 


-^ 


— 


27,498 


32,480 


— 


— 


1,336,481 


1,906,760 


- 


— 


110,150 


148.896 


— 


— 


706,677 


874,519 


— 


— 


57,076 


56,224 


^ 


— 


100.990 


257.586 


— 


— 


17,146 


58.857 


54 


44 


209,312 


157,732 


4 


3 


13,417 


14,863 


— 


— 


2,036,164 


2,570,524 


— 


— 


168,966 


178,604 


5,926 


7.057 


1 ,328;J50 


1,584,542 


397 


372 


95,61 1 


87,111 


67,659 


83,417 


26,008 


36,507 


8,465 


18,025 


3,119 


8,546 


273 


268 


1.228397 


1,272,846 


14 


13 


63,964 


67,267 


_ 


^ 


1,216,773 


1,060324 


— 


- 


96,584 


57,941 


- 


— 


5,664,435 


6,435,441 


- 


- 


318,772 


523,433 


19,082 


22,706 


5,130.695 


5350.526 


1,080 


1,569 


313,726 


433,700 


3 


3 


31,836 


27,018 


0) 


C) 


807 


1,122 


1,293 


1^53 


1,771,846 


2381,799 


111 


96 


149,344 


156304 


1,191 


1,432 


635,534 


725J63 


93 


133 


51,907 


60,253 


1,443 


1,708 


1.000.094 


1,144,132 


117 


146 


89.508 


100,449 


15 


16 


17,157 


22,323 


1 


2 


1,389 


3,250 


- 


- 


666,142 


785,229 


- 


— 


54,637 


62,530 


— 


_ 


29^40,734 


37,244,374 


— 


— 


2,735,445 


3,243.650 
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U.S. agricultural exports by regions 



October-Auflust 



1978/79 



1979/80 



August 



1979 



1980 



Change from year earlier 
Oct(>ber-Augutl August 



$MiJ. 



PCT 



Western Europe 8,675 11,256 

European Community 6,809 6.586 

Other Western Europe 1 ,866 2,670 

Eastern Europe end USSR 3,142 3,546 

Eastern Europe 1.320 2,134 

USSR 1322 1,412 

Asia 10,715 12^04 

WettAiie 1,330 1,217 

South Alia 584 730 

China. MainUnd 831 1,736 

J^un 4,673 5,261 

Korea 1,313 1,474 

Tiivwn MO 1,017 

Other Eait And Southeast A»i3 1,064 1,467 

Latin America and Caribbean . 3.002 4,915 

8razH 360 628 

Mexico 860 1,775 

Caribbean " 501 644 

Central America 228 352 

Venezuela 399 561 

Canada, excluding tranuhlpmenti . . , , 1,618 1,5S5 

Canadian tranishipmenti 654 891 

Afr*ca , . 1,337 1.972 

North Africa ,, 752 1,067 

Other Africa 635 905 

Oceania ....,, 147 175 

Totaf^ 29,241 37,244 

' Not adjusted for transshipment$. ^Totals maV not add due to rounding. 

-* None or Mglisible. 



662 


847 


622 


690 


139 


157 


465 


137 


159 


137 


306 


- 


909 


1,182 


122 


72 


67 


60 


47 


250 


381 


507 


134 


96 


65 


59 


93 


133 


341 


537 


54 


40 


104 


231 


46 


46 


23 


33 


22 


86 


143 


151 


67 


175 


13d 


197 


70 


79 


68 


118 


10 


17 


2^^735 


3,244 



+30 


+23 


+26 


+32 


+43 


+ 13 


+ 13 


-71 


+62 


■14 


23 


- 


+20 


+30 


S 


-41 


+25 


-10 


hi 09 


+432 


+13 


+33 


+12 


-28 


+11 


9 


+38 


+48 


+64 


+57 


+65 


-26 


htoe 


+122 


+28 


-4 


+54 


+43 


+41 


+291 


+4 


+6 


+36 


+161 


+42 


+43 


+42 


+13 


+43 


+74 


^:19 


+70 


+27 


+19 



Prices of principal U,S, agrlcultufdi trade Products 



1977 



Annual 



1978 



1979 



1979 



SePt 



Apr 



May 



1980 



June 



JuJy 



Aug 



Sept 



Export commodjties: 

^heet. f.o.b. ves(eL Gulf ports ($/bu.) 2.85 

C^rn.f.ab. vessel. Gulf ports fS/bu. I 2,49 

Grain sorghum, f.ah. wess^^l. Gulf poni (S/bii.) . . . 2.30 

Soybeans, l,oA* vesseJ, Gulf ports l»/bu.) 7,38 

Soybean oiJ,. Decatur {cti./lb,) 23.69 

Soybean meal, Decatur ($/ton| ,, 192.17 

Cotton. 10 market avg. spot (cti*/lb.l 60.48 

Tobacco, tyfl. price of •uctTon ictt,/lb.l 114,24 

Rice, f.o.b. mill, Houston t$/cwt.) 16,96 

Inedible tailow, Chicago tcts./lb.) 17.13 

Import C£>mmodit*es: 

Coffee, N,Y. tpot ictt,/lb.) 2.41 

Sugar, N,Y, *POt (cti./lb.) 10,99 

Cow meat^ f,0,b, port of entry icts./lb.) 68.42 

Rubber, N.Y, spot (cti./lb,l 41.59 

Cocoa beans, N.Y. ($/lb,l 172 

8an«nM. f.o.b, port of entry i$/40'lb. boi) 5.01 

Canned Danish hams, ea warehouse 

N.YJ$/Ib.l ^ 1.S5 



3.56 


4.45 


4.71 


4.30 


4.45 


4.32 


4.63 


4.76 


4^5 


2.66 


3.01 


3.10 


2.81 


2,86 


2.91 


3,37 


3.67 


3.67 


2.48 


2.85 


2.S2 


2.95 


3,00 


3.01 


3.44 


3.74 


3.71 


7,04 


7.59 


7.74 


6.17 


6.36 


6.35 


7.20 


8X» 


8.52 


25.79 


27,59 


29.21 


20,17 


20,74 


21.65 


26.1 


25.9 


26.11 


170.71 


191.08 


183.98 


154.2 


165.78 


161.52 


187.90 


207.40 


235.00 


58.31 


61.81 


82.08 


79.05 


78.27 


72.41 


79.0 


85.6 


87.5 


121.88 


132.15 


132.80 


138.69 


139.15 


139,15 


138.64 


138.64 


148,46 


20.61 


20.25 


21.10 


24,00 


23.00 


21.00 


21.00 


21.00 


21.00 


19.74 


23.45 


23.88 


19.15 


17.90 


16.62 


18.80 


19.00 


"" 


1.66 


1.74 


1.96 


1.80 


1.85 


1.82 


1.69 


1.50 


1.45 


13.92 


15.61 


15.82 


22.67 


31.89 


32.09 


28.75 


33.13 


35 J3 


97.17 


130.98 


116.78 


114,51 


110.50 


113.89 


124.96 


132.61 


129.15 


50.19 


64.57 


64.90 


71.47 


68.78 


67.94 


67.71 


69.20 


75.50 


1.53 


1.44 


1.36 


1.27 


1.14 


1.09 


1.06 


.99 


1.04 


5.20 


5,91 


6.41 


7.18 


8.06 


6.21 


6.38 


6.21 


6.40 



2.02 



2.01 



2.00 



1.85 



1.83 



1.79 



1.83 



1.83 



1.93 



n.a^.^ oot available. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



U^* ag r icu I turai imports 



Live^nimatSp excluding poultry 

Meat and PreParationtp excl. pOultrv imt) . 

Qeei and veal (mt) #,.,,, , . 

Pork imt) 

Dairy produCU, excluding eggs > ^ 

PouKry and poultry producti 

Griint an<} preparationt ,.,,,..,... 

Wheat ar>d flour (mt) 

Rice imt) 

Fe«d gralni (mt) 

OthBT 

Fruits, nuti «rid preparation^ , . , 

Ben^nal, freth (mt)* * . , * . ....... 

Vegetables and preparations, ..,,.... 

Sugar and Preparations, incL honay. . . , . 

Sugar, cane of beet (mt) .*.,..,,-- 
CoMeGp tea, cocoa, tpicat, etc (fnt) 

Coflee, green (mU 

COCOI bean» {mt) ^-v . . . - 

Feeds and fodders. ..,.,,, 

Protein rrteal Imt) , 

8evere9e», exd. diiiill«dak:ohoi (hi) , . . ^ 

Tobacco^ Ur»Tianufactured (mt) 

Hides, tkinip ind tunkint . . , 

Ottseedt 

5oybMnt(mt) 

Wool, unmanufactured (ml) 

Cotton- unmanufactured (mt) 

Fat*, oils. «nd greases {fflt) 

Vegetable oilitnd waMei (mt) 

Rubber and eMied gumt Imt) 

Other 



Total . 





October 


-August 






August 






1978/79 


1979/80 


1978/79 


1979/80 


1979 


1980 


1979 


1980 


Thou. 


units 


$ Thou. 




Thou, 


ur>!ts 


$ Thou 




_ 


_ 


332.900 


434,31 1 






14;Z65 


35,131 


942 


851 


2,318,939 


2,125,731 


64 


77 


165,336 


180,250 


757 


G51 


1,773,810 


1.641,005 


49 


57 


125,469 


134,264 


t52 


173 


468;Z60 


418.659 


12 


18 


33.500 


40.688 


- 


- 


355,120 


420,633 


— 


— 


36,166 


38,302 


- 


- 


43,393 


65,072 


— 


— 


2,918 


6,696 


— 


— 


207,235 


265,259 


— 


— 


21.274 


24,538 


2 


2 


487 


565 


1 


1 


160 


167 


2 


2 


1,393 


1.441 


(") 


C) 


111 


111 


187 


172 


22,168 


27;Z26 


8 


9 


960 


1,694 


- 


- 


183,187 


236,027 


" 


-^ 


20.043 


22,566 


- 


- 


1,196,299 


1,127,011 


— 


— 


106,633 


94,558 


2,144 


Z101 


348,661 


367,354 


207 


154 


34,753 


28,475 


— 


— 


741,544 


809^97 


— 


— 


46^28 


48,015 


- 


- 


1 ,003,254 


1,654,138 


— 


— 


89^27 


202^28 


3,860 


3.635 


781,^2 


1,447X)95 


314 


317 


67,237 


187.468 


1.618 


1,536 


5,052,894 


5,443,503 


134 


119 


464^47 


395,795 


1,095 


1.041 


3,286,393 


3^48,563 


84 


83 


301,012 


302,215 


185 


133 


628^73 


378,615 


16 


10 


50,300 


23,337 


- 


- 


72,261 


81,730 


— 


— 


6^3 


7,471 


17 


31 


2^68 


7,378 


2 


1 


270 


443 


7,629 


8.326 


834,168 


934^05 


807 


880 


82,612 


96,293 


160 


157 


364,321 


370,945 


15 


11 


37,254 


25,173 


— 


— 


295,590 


207,957 


— 


— 


24,432 


13,957 


— 


— 


54.337 


48.805 


— 


— 


6,011 


3,736 


C) 


(") 


47 


221 


a 


(") 





16 


26 


29 


79,485 


100.239 


2 


3 


6,714 


9,998 


15 


20 


6,524 


7,994 


1 


3 


816 


768 


9 


5 


6,137 


3.S35 


1 


<") 


705 


237 


689 


605 


551^32 


526,932 


6fi 


46 


64.305 


33,231 


738 


571 


809,188 


758307 


60 


33 


74,029 


44315 


- 


- 


597,755 


670,290 


- 


— 


59,512 


61,967 


_ 


_ 


14.923,176 


16.057394 


_ 


_ 


1,310,777 


1,323,759 



'Less than 500. Note 1 metric ton (mt) -2,204,622 lb; 1 hectoliter (hi) = 100 liters ^ 26.42008 gal 



Trade b«ilance 



October-August 



1978/79 



1979/80 



1979 



August 



1980 



Agricukural expom' 29^41 37^44 2,735 3,244 

Nonagricultural export!* ^ . . 123,568 155,301 11^79 14,379 

Total exports* , . , 152309 192,545 14.714 17.623 

Agricultural [mpw^ts^ 14,923 16,058 1,311 1,324 

Nonagricultural imports* -. 161,610 203,029 16,655 17,538 

Total ifnporti ;..-.,.. 176,533 219,087 17.966 18362 

Agricultural trade balance 14,318 21,186 1,424 1^20 

Nonagricultural trade balance -38,042 -47,728 -4,676 -3,159 

Total trade balance *23,724 -26,542 -3.252 -1,239 

"Domestic exports rncludir>g Department of Defense shipments (F.A.S. value). ^Domestic and foreign exports Including Department of Defense 
shipment! {F,A.S. value). ' Importi for consumption (Cu(tOmS valued * General import! {Customs value). 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization of major crops 



1974/75 



1975/76 



1976/77 



1977/73 



1978/79 



1979/80 



1 980/8 V 











Mil. units 








Whe^t: 
















Area (hactar^J. ....... 


219.9 


224.9 


232.5 


225.a 


226.5 


226.3 


234.6 


Production (metric ton) . . 


357.2 


350.4 


415.6 


382.8 


447.7 


419.7 


440.1 


Exporti ^metric toni' . . . 


63.9 


66,7 


63.1 


73.1 


71.2 


85.3 


39.7 


Conftjmptlon (metric ton)* 


362.4 


352.3 


378.8 


398.8 


430.2 


442.4 


446.9 


Ending itocki (metric ton)* 


63.7 


63.0 


100.0 


84.0 


101.5 


78.8 


72.0 


Coarte gr«»ni: 
















Ar» (hectare^ 


342.4 


349.3 


350.9 


348.1 


346.6 


344.3 


343.8 


Production Imetrk ton) . . 


627.9 


644.7 


702.9 


703.B 


747.9 


727.2 


715.6 


Exports (fTxtrictoni' . . . 


63,4 


76.4 


82.5 


83.5 


89.6 


100.2 


101.3 


Consumption (metrk tonl* 


632.6 


643.6 


685.8 


694.2 


742.1 


727.1 


746.2 


Ending stocks fmetric ton)* 


55.8 


56.9 


74.0 


B3.6 


89.4 


39.4 


58.8 


Rice, mlNfld: 
















Area (hectare). ....... 


132.6 


142.5 


141.6 


143.8 


143.4 


141.8 


145.2 


Production Imetric ton) . , 


220.0 


242.6 


236.2 


250.0 


259.5 


252.6 


262.4 


EKportftfmetrtcton^^ . . . 


7.3 


9.1 


10.4 


9.7 


12.0 


12.9 


12.6 


Consumption (metrk ton)^ 


221. a 


2353 


237.2 


244.7 


254.7 


255.8 


262.3 


Ending itockt (metric ton)^ 


11.1 


18.6 


17.6 


22.9 


27,5 


24.4 


24.4 


TotaJ grains: 
















Area l^ectarc). . 


G94.9 


716.7 


725.0 


717.7 


716.5 


712.4 


723.6 


Production (metric ton) . . 


1,205.1 


1,237.9 


1,354.9 


1,336.6 


1,455.1 


1,399.5 


1,418.1 


Export! (metric ton)' . . . 


134.6 


152.2 


156.0 


166.3 


172.8 


198.4 


203.6 


ConvjmPtion (metric ton)^ 


1,216.8 


1,231.2 


1,301.3 


1.337.7 


1,427.0 


1,425.3 


1,455.4 


Ending itocki (metric ton)* 


130.6 


138.5 


191.6 


190.5 


218.4 


192.6 


155.2 


Oilseeds and mwli:' * 
















Production (fnetric ton) . , 


65.3 


73.5 


66 J9 


78.6 


83.4 


96.5 


86.4 


Trade (metric ton) 


27.6 


32.5 


33.6 


38.8 


40.6 


44.5 


45.0 


Fats and oils:* 
















Production {metric ton) . . 


46.2 


49.4 


47.6 


5?.4 


54.5 


58.6 


56.9 


Trade (metric ton) 


13.6 


15.8 


16.9 


18.4 


19.2 


20.5 


21.0 


Cotton: 
















Area (tiectare) 


33.4 


29.8 


30.8 


32.7 


32,1 


32.2 


33.0 


Production Itwie) 


64.3 


54.0 


57.4 


64.1 


60.1 


65.6 


63.5 


Export! (bale) 


17.4 


19.1 


17.6 


19.2 


19.8 


22 J 


20.4 


Consumption (bate) 


58.7 


61.2 


60.9 


61.0 


63.0 


653 


64.6 


Ending Etockilbate) 


30.9 


24.0 


20.7 


24.3 


21.7 


21.3 


20.4 



^ Forecast. ^ Excludes Intr^-EC trade. ^ Where ttocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumpiion Includes stock changes. ^Stocks data are based on differing 
marketing year* and do not represent level* at a given datB. Data not available for alt countries; includes esttmated change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute level. 
^Soybean meal equivalent. * Calendar year data. 1975 data corresponds with 1974/75. 1976 data with 1975/76, etc. 
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